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FANFARE D'ALLEMAND. 


REAT nations, as it is stated on important authirity, 
must be cracked up; and it would appear that the 
present German Emperor is fully aware of this peculiarity. 
According to the Berliner Bérsen-Zeitung, the Emperor 
Wir has recently declared that he himself rules, and is 
proud to rule, over “tha noblest, the most advanced, and 
“the most cultured of peoples.” Evidently the youthful 
sovereign is of his century. There may be people who like 
the utterances, in this particular connexion, of a certain 
ancestor of his better, and who may contrast, not without 
a certain curling of the lip, the famous description of 
the human (and German) race with this effusive laudation 
of the best of all possible peoples.. Certainly that very 
unamiable and very intelligent ancestor (and a not un- 
known friend of his who wrote Candide) would have been 
very much amused at the words quoted above. But, 
as we have said, the Emperor Writi1am (who very likely 
never said anything of the kind), if he did say it, knows his 
century. Ji faut ramper pour étre grand is the latest 
version of the proverb, and even German Emperors may 
have studied their Mr. Guapstonz, who never opens his 
mouth without beslavering his audience. At the same time, 
it is barely permissible to hope that the report is not 
correct. The other day the Emperor appeared to have been 
copying JuLEs Favre; he now seems to have taken a leaf 
out of the book of Vicror Huco, but not the best leaf. 
Gallia capta has always had a curious knack of captivating 
her conquerors, but the result has not always been fortunate 
to them. On the whole, the older generation of Germans 
with their spokesman Count von Mottkg, who announces in 
the most ceremonious fashion, but with the least possible 
verbiage not decently ceremonious, that as he has had to 
take his boots off (that is to say, as he cannot mount a 
horse), he thinks it well to go to bed (that is to say, to 
retire), is a more pleasing and fortunately also a more 
authentic spectacle than this sovereign of the noblest, the 
most advanced, and the most cultured of peoples, announcing 
that fact to the universe. 

This kind of thing is, however, the natural aftergrowth of 
success, and there is as yet plenty of good in the German 
nation, even if it does not exactly answer to this shower of 
superlatives. There is, for all its “advance” and for all its 
“culture” (which are capital things for individuals, but of 
very dubious value to nations), a solid fund of sterling 
merit still left in the folk of Arminius and Lurner. They 


have taught Varus, as Mr. Watiace would say, that it 
is not so easy to get to Berlin, and they have not, like, 
their chief enemy, begun to blaspheme “ Wein, Weib und 
“ Gesang.” So a little “ blowing” will probably do them | 
no harm. But there never was a nation yet that indulged | 
in that amusement for long without rueing it. It may be 
thought that the lesson comes ill from an English mouth ; 
but it must be remembered that until quite recently 
Englishmen have always had a very peculiar way of sound- 
ing the trumpet. They have always conveyed in no mis- 
ble fashion their opinion that they are the noblest, 
&c.; but, at the same time, they have never exactly said 
it, rather preferring that others should think them so, 
and hate them for it. This method of their elders in 
the family contest for European supremacy may be com- 
mended in all friendliness to the Germans. They have done 
great things, but things not quite so t as to justify 
this kind of and to tell the 
truth, their maintenance of their present position is too im- 
t to the welfare of Europe to make any one (except a 

) contemplate with equanimity the which 

cometh after such pride as dictates, if only to fancy, such a 
Speech as that which has been put into the mouth of the 


German Sovereign. What Germany has done is this: she 
has effected a unity which had no very serious obstacles 
in its way, and she has beaten in two short wars two almost 
totally unprepared and scandalously badly led neighbours. 
All the rest is mere swagger. In the history of the Prophet 
Manommep—one of the most instructive of histories—we 
are told how certain amazons of Mecca unkindly danced and 
sang “After Beder, Ohod.” When the kind of bragging 
which has been so frequent in Germany since the late 
accession is heard, there are some by no means ill friends 
to the Germans who feel inclined to murmur, “ After 


“ Rossbach, Jena?” 


IRELAND. 


bene seems to be a surprising want of concert among 
the three sections of the Anglo-Irish-American con- 
spiracy against the Union. Mr. Giapstone, judging from 
the extraordinary evolutions performed by himself and his 
English followers on the Special Commission Bill, can 
hardly be said to have shown solidarity in point of tactics 
with Mr. Parnett. His singularly vacillating action, and 
the conspicuous perplexity of his lieutenants in the earlier 
stages of that business, may or may not have been due, as 
suggested by a candid supporter, to their daily changes 
of mind on the question of Mr. Parne.x’s guilt or innocence 
of the charges imputed to him ; but, whatever the cause, the 
fact was clear enough. The two wings of the Separatist 
party did not keep particularly good step with each other 
during the Parliamentary Session, and, since the House has 
risen, the once united phalanx seems to have gone “all to 
“ pieces.” Irish Parnellites are openly justifying the re- 
fusal of Irish bands to play the National Anthem ; entirely 
forgetting that the policy of English Parnellites in such a 
situation (see “ Case, Hansarv’s Reports, 1886) 
is not to excuse incidents of this kind, but to feign igno- 
rance of their having happenedatall. And now, just at the 
moment when Mr. GLapsTonE and Mr. Moruey are show- 
ing signs of a desire to let the English public forget the 
flood of Gladstonian calumny with which not only the 
Government, but the Judiciary, were drenched in the debates 
on the Special Commission Bill—now, when the English 
Parnellites are hastening to propitiate their disgusted coun- 
trymen by admitting that Mr. Paryevi and the Irish 
Parnellites may reckon, at any rate, upon an impartial 
trial before three English judges—just at this moment it 
is, we say, that the American Parnellites have perversely 
resolved upon kicking over the traces. We really do. not~ 
know when we have read any document promulgated from 
an enemy’s camp with such unqualified satisfaction as we 
have felt in reading the Circular signed “ Joun Firzceraup, 
“ President I. N. L. A.,” and addressed to the different 
States delegates of the Irish National League in Ame- 
rica. If we had had to draft this address with our 
own hands and out of our own heads, although we can 
affirm that we should have conscientiously endeavoured 
to make it as damaging to the Gladstonians as this is, 
we must confess to a modest doubt whether we should 
have succeeded. Mr. Firzceratp has “let everything 
“ go in,” and we might have forgotten something. The 
Special Commission is a “ brutal machine” from which it is 
“absurd to expect an impartial verdict.” The “ London 
“law courts are liable to interference from corrupt Go- 
“ vernment officials.” As it is, “ the coffers of the London 
“ Times will be supplemented by the Secret Service money 
“ at the disposal of the Government, and no means that can 
“ safely help to defeat the ends of justice will be left untried 
“ by that Cabinet so experienced in all darksome ways ab- 
“ horrent ” to these “ honest men,” who themselves disdain 
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darkness, and do their own deeds fearlessly in the face of the 
—moon. Mr. FirzcEra.p, we repeat, has “let everything go 
in.” And the best of it is that there is not one of these shame- 


ful imputations, except perhaps that about the Secret Service demnation of the Plan of Campaign 


money, for which a warrant either of previous direct utter- 


of excited crowds—with plank-beds and prison suits in 
1882. 

There is good reason to think that the Papal con- 
and boycotting has 
produced a salutary effect on the behaviour of the Irish 


ance, or the plainest possible insinuation, cannot be found | priesthood in general. Noisy railers like Canon O’Manony, 


in the speeches delivered by Mr. Guapstone, Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt, Mr. Mortey, and others a month ago in Parlia- 
ment. Now Englishmen, of course, know perfectly well 
—and Mr. Grapstone knows that they know—that the 
London Law Courts are not liable to interference from 
corrupt Government officials. They know, also to Mr. 
Gapstonr’s knowledge, that English Ministers do not con- 
spire with private individuals to ruin political opponents, 
and that the worst known use to which the Secret Service 


money has ever been put was its employment on one occa- 


sion by a Liberal Government for electioneering purposes. 
But since they know this, and since they also feel—and 
since Mr. Giapston: feels that they feel—that such slanders, 
however excusable they may be to the rancour of Irishmen 
or the ignorance of Americans, pollute indelibly the lips of 
any English politician capable of uttering them, it follows 
that Mr. Guapstong, now that Mr. Parliamentary 
dirty work intrusted to him is over and done with, would 
gladly let his countrymen forget that these calumnies are 
nearly all of them directly borrowed from our front Oppo- 
sition bench. And it is just because Mr. Firzcrratp has 
so opportunely refreshed the public memory in England 
with regard to this important fact ; it is because English- 
men will assuredly recognize indigenous growths of Glad- 
stonian calumny in these transplanted flowers of Irish- 
American blackguardism, that our most cordial thanks are 
due to Mr. Firzceraup, and if he does not disdain the 
tribute, are hereby tendered to him. 


We ventured last week to remark that, at a time when 
Irish tenants are being brought up before magistrates on 
the charge of violently resisting eviction, and are being 
visited with appropriate terms of imprisonment, it is not 
advisable that Irish members of Parliament and Irish 
priests should be permitted to attend evictions and openly 
and noisily incite to the commission of the offence aforesaid. 
It is a satisfaction, therefore, to us to note that Mr. W. 
Repmonp has been arrested and charged, at Wexford, with 
having unlawfully incited THomas Somers and others to 
resist and obstruct the deputy sheriff in the execution of his 
duty. Mr. James Repmonp was at the same time brought up 
on the charge of having taken part in a conspiracy to compel 
Captain WaLKER not to let certain lands. Canon Doy e, 
who took part in the demonstration at the Coolroe evictions, 
has not been proceeded against ; and possibly he may have 
kept just within the line which Mr. Witt1am Repmonp 
overstepped. But we shall make no disguise of the gratifi- 
cation with which we hear that the latter is to be pro- 
secuted. The resistance offered to the Sheriff’s officer at 
Coolroe was of a long determined character. The police, 
behaving as usual with great patience and self-control, were 
most brutally used; and, lastly, the tenant and those who 
joined with him in the commission of these acts of violence 
have already been brought before the magistrates and are 
atoning for their offence by undergoing terms of imprison- 
ment. This last circumstance is, in itself, well; but it 
appears to us to be a matter of the simplest and strictest 
justice that Mr. Wizt1am ReEpmonp, who is reported to 
have stood by cheering on the men who were pouring 
boiling water on the emergency men and striking the 
police over the heads with iron bars, should be called to 
an immediate account. We have never been able for the 
life of us to share the feelings of the English Radical in 
the matter. To him it will be painful to think that Mr. 
Repmonp, who encouraged Somers to get himself sent to 

rison for “ defending ” his holding (in which, after all, 

MERS, and not Mr. Repmonp, had lived until the latter 
and his friends encouraged the former not to pay his 
rent) should be sent to share his imprisonment. To us, 
on the other hand, it would be painful to think that 
Somers was in prison while Mr. Repmonp was at large. 
More curiously still, we are even of opinion that the fact 
of Mr. Repmonp being a “ politician,’ while Somers is a 
peasant, instead of constituting, as it does to the Radical, 
a mitigation of the former’s offence, is an aggravation of 
it. In short, we regard Mr. Repmonp and his like just 
exactly as our scandalized Radicals of to-day regarded 
Mr. Timorny Harrixeton and his like when Sir GzorcE 
TREVELYAN provided these a tances only printing in 
newspapers such things as Mr. Repmonp shouts in the ear 


who never made a greater mistake than when he spoilt 
a typical Irish agitator of the lowest type, to make a 
very unsatisfactory ecclesiastic—may indemnify themselves 
by making violent speeches, just as their more decorous 
superiors do by writing letters, in support of the ParNeLL 
Defence Fund (which in England, by the way, appears 
to be hanging fire in rather a disappointing way) ; but, 
thus occupied, they can do little harm. We hear much 
less of the clergy in connexion with the Campaign 
funds, or as the organizers of resistance to evictions, 
or as directing the persecution of unpopular members of 
their flocks. Probably the Very Rev. P. O’Nem1, P.P., 
has persuaded himself that he was acting like a dutiful son 
of the Church for the prevention of this last practice when 
he conducted himself in the extraordinary fashion of his 
behaviour at the Catholic church of Latten, near Limerick, 
on Sunday last. Mr. Wurrraker, the agent of an unpopular 
local landlord, Count Moors, attended Mass on the morn- 
ing of that day, and the moment he was observed a con- 
siderable number of the congregation rose from their 
knees and left the church. At a subsequent Mass the 
Very Rev. P. O’Nem.t condemned their conduct, and 
asked the congregation to “leave Mr. Wurrraker to him- 
“ self ”"—just as Mr. Squeers, under somewhat similar 
circumstances, requested his gentle wife to do in the case 
of Smrke—and “he would deal satisfactorily with him in 
“a manner more effective than any transient outburst of 
“censure.” And the reverend gentleman then proceeded 
to lecture the absent Count and his agent roundly for the 
“ grievous scandal” which they had caused by bringing 
emergency men into the district to cut down and remove 
the crops of an evicted tenant. Mr. WuirraKeEr’s name 
would be struck off the roll of the parish committee. 
He might also consider himself removed from the other 
religious confraternities of which he was a member. His 
conduct had supplied “a surplus incentive,” whatever that 
may be, “to rebellion.” Count Moore being absent, will 
not be taken by surprise, but will have “warning and 
“ opportunity to make due public reparation for the 

“ national scandal” of attempting to recover his debts ; but 
both he and his agent are to remain under these censures 
of their pastor until they make submission. Is this, in the 
Very Reverend’s opinion, a substantial improvement on 
“ ea interdictionis forma que Boycotting nuncupatur” ? And 
if so, is that opinion likely to be shared, we wonder, by the 
Pore and his advisers ? 


WELSH HOME RULE. 


HE Gladstonite leaders will shortly announce the 
arrangements which are to be made for their autumn 
circuit in their character of itinerant demagogues. They 
will probably distribute among themselves the pleasant 
duty of propagating discontent, and they will all continue 
to denounce the administration of Irish affairs. Some of 
their number will be told off for the cultivation of special 
grievances ; and perhaps Sir Grorce TreveLyaAN may once 
more undertake the office of chief local agitator in Wales. 
Until Mr. Giapstone invented the theory of Home Rule 
in all parts of the kingdom, it had not occurred to any 
politician to illustrate at the expense of the Constitution, 
except in Ireland, the fable of the bundle of sticks. The 
union with Scotland, if not with Ireland, had for more than 
a century ceased to be a debatable question, and Wales had 
for at least four hundred years been in all respects identified 
with England. Within living memory the last surviving 
distinction had been abolished by the suppression of the 
Welsh Judicature. At a later period a Highway Act, con- 
fined in its provisions to South Wales, furnished an ex- 
ceptional instance of special legislation. The laws which 
affect land and the practical relations between landlords 
and tenants are exactly the same within and without the 
Principality. One alleged cause of Irish disaffection was 
unknown in Wales, where the owners and occupiers were 
for the most part of the same race, though the upper classes 
have, under the influence of natural causes, ceased to use 
the local language. The great proprietors were the most 
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popular landlords, because in Wales, as in England, they. 
could best afford to be liberal. 

In the not inconsiderable districts where English alone is 
spoken, a stranger could not have discovered, except by in- 
quiry, whether he was in Wales or in England. In other 
parts of the country the use of a language which affords no 
means of communication with the outer world has necessa- 
rily checked the progress of civilization. The Welsh, not- 
withstanding their remarkable natural intelligence, are in 
many ware more backward than their English neigh- 
bours e remedy for the disadvantage would evidently 
be increased intercourse with a larger and more enlightened 
community. Under Mr. Grapstone’s tuition, provincial 
narrowness and intolerance are to be encouraged and ap- 
plauded. There are, unfortunately, great facilities for mis- 
leading public opinion. The preachers and the journalists 
who address their countrymen in their vernacular language 
are safe in their reliance on the prejudice and the ignorance 
of their readers and hearers. A teacher who knows that 
his misrepresentations cannot be exposed or confuted is 
liable to constant temptation. Newspapers which will per- 
haps not be read by a single person of liberal education 
enjoy absolute immunity from criticism. The extracts from 
their columns which are from time to time translated astonish 
those who are accustomed to the comparatively moderate 
tone of English controversy. Orators from Westminster can 
only give the sanction of their authority to revolutionary 
doctrines which have been taught by the self-appointed and 
The condescending 
visitors are probably surprised when they learn that the 
tithes and the Church Establishment are not more violently 
attacked than the fundamental principles of property. The 
doctrines which are preached by Davirr in Ireland have 
been borrowed by Welsh demagogues, who hope to profit 
by Mr. Grapstone’s separatist legislation for the transfer of 
the land from the landlord to the tenant. The abolition of 
tithes is intended to be an instalment and a precedent of 
spoliation. The same assailants employ nearly the same 
arguments in their attacks on private and on ecclesiastical 
rights. 

The enmity of Nonconformists to the Established Church 
is only one of the motives of the agitation against tithes in 
North Wales. The malcontents who resist payment of an 
undisputed debt are taught by their instructors that the 
funds which are to be withheld from the tithe-owner would 
be retained by themselves. The disturbances which have 
caused just alarm are prompted by cupidity as well as by 
sectarian animosity ; yet even the most unscrupulous poli- 
ticians would not seriously consider a proposal that occupiers 
should be arbitrarily released from the payment of tithes. 
The endowments of the Church would, if they were alienated 
from their present purpose, belong, according to all demo- 
cratic theories, to the State, and not to the occupier of the 
land ; yet the farmer who submits to distraint or who defies 
the law when it is enforced by the tithe-owner would take 
little interest in the controversy if he were fully convinced 
that the charge is permanent and inevitable. When the 
tithe rent-charge belongs to a layman less objection is made 
to the payment, except by those who would equally dispute 
the title to any other kind of property. It would be as 
reasonable to withhold payment of interest on a mortgage 
as to deny the rights of a lessee or purchaser. The 
Ecclesiastical Commission and the representatives of Christ- 
church occupy in popular estimation an intermédiate posi- 
tion between lay owners and parochial incumbents. The 
great corporate bodies render no service in return for the 
revenues of which they are beneficial holders or trustees. 
Like other absolute owners they possess a sinecure, and any 
Government department which might succeed them would 
be equally independent. The whole liability is founded on 
voluntary agreement. The tenant has received full consi- 
deration for the payment of tithe rent-charge in the bargain 
which he has made with his landlord. If Lord Satisspury’s 
Bill is introduced and passed in a future Session, even the 
fallacious pretexts for non-payment of tithes will be made 
obsolete. The measure would apply equally to England and 
to Wales, and in all of the kingdom its operation has 
been partially anticipated by the voluntary action of land- 
lords. Owners who have undertaken in agreements for 
leases to pay the rent-charge themselves have suffered no 
loss, while they have removed all plausible excuse for dis- 
satisfaction. 

Tt is useless to appeal to those who deliberately enter on 
revolutionary courses ; but it may perhaps be worth while 
to caution those who are credulous enough to believe that 


destructive legislation for Wales can possibly be confined to 
its limits. When the agrarian legislation of Ireland was 
first introduced, its promoters, and especially Mr. GLADSTONE, 
were never tired vied sary mye! against the suspicion that it 
would form a p ent for similar measures in any other 
= of the United Kingdom. The propagandist visits of 

avitt to Wales, and the consequent agitation, have suffi- 
ciently proved the danger of tampering with rights of 
property; but if disestablishment and confiscation of 
landed property are effected in Wales there will be neither 
doubt nor delay in the extension of the same doctrines 
to England. The revolutionary party fully understands 
the precept that it has first to divide and then to con- 
quer. Wiser legislators in former times promoted civili- 
zation by breaking down all barriers between a country 
which had once been a conquered province and the re- 
mainder of the kingdom. The settlement which was thus 
effected has produced all the desired effect, nor has it been 
ever disturbed till it suited the purpose of a powerful 
demagogue to appeal to the latent prejudices of a local 
section of the community. His agents and followers, while 
they rely on the peculiarities of the Welsh people, are 
for the most part pledged to the support of the same 
measures in all parts of the kingdom. In this respect the 
Welsh agitators and their supporters are subject to the 
same weakness which has at all times affected the philan- 
thropists of the Peace Society. It was useless, or at least 
unimpressive, to show that any particular war was unjusti- 
fiable when it would have been condemned with equal 
decision if all the conditions had been changed or reversed. 
In the same manner Sir Grorce TreveLyan or Mr. Morty 
demonstrate in vain that the Principality of Wales, of 
which it may be incidentally remarked that they know 
nothing, ought to be deprived of the services of the Church. 
They would not hesitate to admit that their judgment in 
the s case is founded on an antipathy to Church 
Establishments in Wales, in England, and in all parts of 
the world. In trying to inflict their theory and its con- 
sequences on one part of the kingdom they are perfectly 
consistent; but, as far as their judgment is founded on 
general principles, it is independent of local circumstances. 
The anti-tithe war, or insurrection, has no justification or 
excuse which might not be valid if lawless practices of the 
same kind occurred in any part of England. It would be 
too much to ask that orators of high Parliamentary rank 
should appeal to the reason rather than to the passions 
of a Welsh audience. It requires some candour to explain 
that the tithe is no more the property of the owner or 
occupier than of any casual stranger. Mr. Giapstone is in 
the habit, for his own purposes, of contending that taxes on 
land or on income are equivalent to permanent deductions 
from the revenue from which they are paid. It is much 
more certain that tithes, either in England or in Wales, 
ought to be deducted from the produce of the land, whether, 
under existing agreements, it belongs to the occupier or the 
owner. Those ecclesiastics who are paid in the form of 
tithes have no better, or worse, title to their incomes than if 
their benefices happened to have an endowment in land or 
money. It is believed that the rioters of North Wales 
have not yet pretended to a right over the glebe or over 
~~ ai ene have in many instances been substituted for 
tithes. 


It seems probable that agitation in Wales will take pre- 
cedence of the other efforts of demagogues to stimulate dis- 
affection. Mr. Guapstoye himself is in a few days to 
commence the attack on the occasion of the Wrexham 
Eisteddfod. He will perhaps take the opportunity of 
eulogizing the ostensible object of the meeting, though its 
musical and literary character is apparently to be exchanged 
for the excitement of a y demonstration. The serious 
business will with Mr. Guapstonz’s reception of 
addresses from the Radical Associations of the neighbour- 
hood. It isnot improbable that he will encourage resistance 
to the law in Wales, as in Ireland. Refusal to pay tithes 
is not more inconsistent with justice than the Plan of Cam- 
peign. During his former visit to Wales two years ago 

r. GLADSTONE explained his Home Rule policy in language 
which neither friends nor enemies have hitherto interpreted 
or understood. He will certainly not clear up at Wrexham 
the ambiguities of his speech at Swansea, His recommenda- 
tions of violence and dishonesty will be less mysterious. 
Some curiosity may be felt as to his scheme of Welsh Home 
Rule. The project will probably not include the institution 
of a Parliament at Bangor or Cardiff. A Welsh Legislature 
would, it may be assumed, occupy itself in making laws 
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which would claim and enforce the obedience of the local 
community. Mr. Guapstone’s doctrine that laws are not 
binding on those who disapprove of their provisions would 

roduce anarchy in the cluster of federated provinces which 
is to be substituted for the United Kingdom. 


BALLOON ACCIDENTS. 


ik is never well to speak with disrespect of any practice 
which calls for some display of courage. To go up ina 
balloon is an act which requires some steadiness of nerve 
and readiness to risk a broken neck. So we shall not say 


to those who do not share his faith is to keep on telling 
him he is a silly fellow ; and to make him pay damages for 
the things he breaks with his ballast, his grapnel, and his 
car, 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN, and some other speakers in 
IVE a recent debate, attributed to the Zulus a kind of 
dynastic loyalty which is probably more intelligible to 
readers of European history than to unsophisticated natives 
of South Africa. The sympathy of these English politicians 
with a sentiment which seemed to others imaginary induced 
| them to favour the Usutus and their chief rather than his 


that it is an altogether ridiculous thing to do. As regards adversary Ustsepv. Drnizutvu himself had not established 
the recent ballooning accident, comment on the persons who any personal claim to the allegiance of the Zulus, either by 
suffered in it would be obviously unbecoming. Mr. Summons proof of capacity for government or by success in war; but. 


has lost his life, and common decency requires that nothing 
should be said about him which is not favourable. Messrs. 
Frevp and Mirrs have been grievously bumped and bruised. 
If that experience does not induce them to give up balloon- 
ing, neither will any eloquence of ours. If they go up again, 
we shall note their next tumble, “respecting their valour 
“ much, but deeming wondrous slightly of their discretion.” 
As for ballooning generally, it is known by this time to 
require that kind of valour which is always divorced from 
discretion. When used for military purposes, it may doubt- 
less be justified. In war it is exceedingly useful to be able 


to put a look-out man with a field-glass in a high place. To | 


this end a balloon may, under certain conditions, be very 
convenient. Moreover, it is conducted in the saner and 
safer way—as the balloon is usually a captive. There would 
obviously be little use in a look-out man who had been 
swept by a breeze a hundred miles to the other side of the 
enemy's camp. For the rest, it is the business of those who 
go to wars to run risks, or even at times to go to certain 
death. 


In civil life ballooning belongs to those practices of which 
the danger is more conspicuous than either the use or 
the fun. To get on a fresh horse when you cannot ride, 
to drive a gig in London when you do not know how 
to drive, to go out in a row-boat between Blackfriars and 
Westminster Bridge at ebb of tide when you are no water- 
man, and do not know the rule of the road, to set out in 
a sailing boat among currents, make the sheet fast, and 
devote yourself to sentimental tunes on an accordion, all 
these are ways of amusing yourself which should require 
triple brass on the heart. They are followed, however, 
by numbers of persons with results which are visible in the 
reports of coroner’s juries. To be sure, we do not hear of 
> gam people flying up in balloons, but that is because 
these vehicles are more difficult to obtain than gigs or 
boats—also because ballooning is not nearly such good 


it was alleged that, as the heir of Cerewayo, he was re- 
garded by the different tribes as the representative of 
national unity. Even Sir Jonny Gorst, who spoke on be- 
half of the Government, apologized for the supposed mistake 
of restoring Usrperv to his dominion ; and assurances were. 
demanded and given that Drxizutu would, if he were de- 
feated, receive liberal treatment. It is, in fact, more than. 
doubtful whether there are in Zululand Jacobites or Legiti- 
mists. Crrewayo and his immediate predecessors com- 
manded the obedience of their subjects because the military 
organization which they had created rendered their power 


| 


irresistible. Spartan discipline is an effective bond between 
rulers and warlike races as long as it is maintained, or 
rather while it is the instrument of victory ; but obligatory 
service in the ranks of an army, compulsory celibacy, and 
punishments inflicted on the pretext of suppressing witch- 
craft are institutions which can have little hold on the 
affections of even a barbarous community. Those who knew 
the country best satisfied themselves that the results of the 
war were considered by the defeated belligerent to be con- 
clusive and final. The army which had been identical with 
the nation was disbanded, and those who had filled its ranks 
have not been unwilling to submit to a victorious oppo- 
nent. 

At the moment when the House of Commons discussed 
the condition of affairs in Zululand there was some reason 
for uneasiness. After many reverses Dryizutu and his. 
Usutus had at last inflicted a defeat on Usrperu, and it 
seemed not improbable that the successful combatant might 
not only be troublesome as a rebel chief, but might assume 
the airs of a Pretender. Ona former occasion DinizuLu 
had invited the aid of Boer adventurers, and had after- 
wards rewarded them at the expense of his own country- 
men by the cession of large amounts of territory. It was. 
known that in his late conflict with Usiperu he had been. 
assisted by white auxiliaries, and there was no reason to 


fun as riding, driving, or boating. Neither is it necessary 
that the ballooner—a much better word than aeronaut 


suppose that he would be debarred by any patriotic scruple 
from a repetition of his former policy. The English Govern- 


—should be ignorant to put his actions on the level of | ment and its representative in Natal and Zululand might in 


those we have described. However expert he may be, he 
is as much at the mercy of accidents as the merest 
bungler in a boat. The wind blows him about. He gets 
freezing cold and cannot help himself. His machine bumps 

inst trees and things when he is coming down because 
it is whirling helplessly about, and, as his ballast has 
been already thrown out to smash the conservatories and 
hats of the lieges, he cannot go up again. The bump 
throws him out, and he breaks his nose and his snuff-box. 
Every now and then he is dipped in salt-water, and dragged 
out by the passing smack. The crew revive him with salt- 
horse and Hamburg gin bought from a North Sea cooper, 
which gives him a bad headache. Why he goes through 
all this nobody knows. He sees nothing when he is up, 
and when he is down he sees what the rest of us do who 
trust to our legs. At times he does a little science of the 
kind which proves the already proved and entirely unim- 
portant for the hundred and fiftieth time. He is immensely 
proud of this, and the scientific papers mention him. It 
is very right of him to make the most of his luck, but 
whether it was worth while to go through so much to 
obtain so little is a question. To be sure it is no use 
arguing the point with him. The true ballooner thinks it 
a creditable thing to show over and over again that he will 
risk broken bones and drowning, to prove that MonTGOLFIER 
had found out all about the machine a long time ago. If 
he likes the occupation he must be allowed to follow it— 


since we live in a time of freedom. The only course open 


ordinary cases have little reason for preferring one native 
chieftain to another ; but Usisepu had, for reasons of his own,, 
always been loyal to the paramount power, and DinizuLu 
had refused to acknowledge the title of his adversary to 
a province which had been bestowed upon him by English. 
authority. The Lieutenant-Governor of Natal had by diplo- 
matic methods recovered for the Zulus a large portion of 
the territory which had been surrendered to the Boers.. 
It was therefore necessary to overcome the resistance of 
Drxizvuuv, and accordingly a considerable force of regulars 
and native levies was collected in the Reserve. The 
Colonial Office took the additional precaution of causing a 
detachment of troops on its way from Egypt to the Ca 
to be directed to call for orders at Durban, where the 
Government was authorized to detain the force for service. 
in Natal and Zululand in case of need. Dsyizu.u was at. 
the time at a place called Cesa on the northern frontier of 
Zululand ; and it was reported, though on doubtful autho- 
rity, that the natives were flocking to his standard 
from all parts of the country. As the Government had,, 
after long and bayer delays, at last proclaimed the 
sovereignty of the QUEEN over the remaining portion of 
Zululand, te seemed that there could be no doubt of the 
duty and expediency of suppressing a movement in the: 
nature of an insurrection. It had become impossible to 
tolerate private war between two chiefs who were both. 
English subjects. 

The Usutu chief had apparently overrated his resources, 
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or perhaps he derived encouragement from the hesitation 
in employing force which had so often been displayed by 
the English Government. His force at Cesa, estimated at 
the number of 2,000, was obviously unequal to a contest 
in which his enemy had a contingent of English so’ liers. 
If there was any popular feeling in his favour, it was not 
likely to take the form of active support when the English 
Government was believed to have taken up the business in 
earnest. Accordingly, while the army of the Government 
had not yet passed the border of the Reserve, Dinizutu found 
it prudent to cross the frontier into the territory of the 
South African Republic, where he was not received as a 
friend. His subsequent fortunes are not yet fully under- 
stood ; but it may be considered that the war is at an end. 
The Usutus will probably be compelled to retire into their 
own territory, and Drxizutv will scarcely be allowed to 
pretend any longer to independence. Not for the first time, 
the troubles of Zululand have illustrated the natural law 
which places barbarous tribes under the government of 
their civilized neighbours. It is easier to manage them 
from within than to compel the observance of compacts. 
The natives who are settled in the Reserve and in the out- 
lying provinces are of the same race and language with the 
native inhabitants of Natal. In that colony there has been 
no insurrection, even at the time when the Zulu war was 
raging on the other side of the border. There is no reason 
why the country which is now annexed should not be equally 
tranquil. 


The doubtful experiment of civilizing a coloured race 
may perhaps now be tried under better auspices than at 
any earlier time. In days which in the quickly changing 
Colonial history seem to be remote, the Kaflirs, as the 
tribes which are now generally designated by their various 
names were collectively called, were known as formidable 
enemies in more than one local war. The natives of South 
Africa show no tendency to diminish in numbers in the 
presence of a European population. They have long since 
passed from the condition of hunters to the pastoral state, 
and in some districts they are engaged in agricultural 
industry. In war they have often proved that they are 
among the bravest of mankind. It is not yet impossible 
that they may hereafter show themselves capable of attain- 
ing the higher forms of culture. The difficulties which 
await the English inhabitants of South Africa proceed from 
a different source. The antagonism of the two Euro 
races which occupy the English settlements and the Dutch 
Republics presents many perplexing difficulties. The Cape 
Colony is divided between the rival nationalities, while the 
Dutch have exclusive possession of their own territories. 
The discovery of gold and diamond mines attracts a large 
population, which is principally English; but it is said 
that the newcomers show no desire to bring back the 
Colonial authority. The carelessness and the vacillation of 
Imperial policy seem for the present to have destroyed all 
confidence in its firmness or its wisdom, Statesmen will 
perhaps learn from previous mistakes and recover the cha- 
racter which has been lost. There is much reason for re- 
gretting that opportunities were wasted when English 
authority was universally recognized. Not in South Africa 
alone the English nation is compelled to recognize the fact 
that it has no longer a monopoly of the unoccupied or un- 
civilized portions of the earth. It is well that great parts 
of the temperate regions had been annexed before the 
other European Powers thought of imitating the policy of 
colonization. It is extremely fortunate that the Govern- 
ments of fifty years ago claimed the whole seaboard of 
Australia and New Zealand while there was no competitor 
to fear. 

The Germans, since they have formed the beginnings 
of a colonial Empire, have not been fortunate in the terri- 
tories which they have appropriated. Their possessions in 
the neighbourhood of Zanzibar are traversed by the 
Equator, New Guinea is within the Tropics, and Angra 
Pequena, with which their annexations commenced, appears 
to be almost utterly worthless. There is the more reason 
to apprehend the possibility of German interference in the 
affairs of South Africa. The French and Italian Govern- 
ments, in their dispute about Massowah, have agreed that 
the system of capitulations, devised as a security against 
Turkish lawlessness, is inapplicable to countries occupied by 
a civilized Power. It is at least equally certain that the 
diplomatic traditions of Europe would become vexatious 
and dangerous if they were transferred to distant colonies 
or to barbarous communities. The Burmese War, which 
is not yet terminated, was justified because an Oriental 


despot, in the immediate vicinity of English territory, was 
about to form an alliance with France. There would be a 
similar objection to the conclusion of treaties, or the estab- 
lishment of understandings, between the German Empire 
and the South African Republics. They are bound by 
contract to allow the English Government to control their 
foreign relations ; but it would be difficult, or impossible, to 
enforce the agreement, if they were induced by circumstances 
to invite the protection of Germany. The whole country, 
from the southern seaboard to the mouth of the Zambesi, 
is at present open to English commerce. Any foreign rival 
would at once use political relations as instruments for esta- 
blishing trade monopoly. The two South African Republics 
will, perhaps, for their own sakes, decline any offers of pro- 
tection which may be made by powerful and ambitious States ; 
but the modern doctrine that all the uncivilized world is a 
subject of partition may have inconvenient consequences. 
Notwithstanding many causes of irritation, it is now for 
the interest of both parties that friendly relations should be 
maintained with the Free State and with the South African 
Republic, as the Transvaal is now called. Only sanguine 
temperaments will cultivate the hope of a federation among 
the Colonies and the Republics. Fourteen or fifteen years: 
ago Lord Carnarvon attempted to promote such a union ; 
but his expectations were disappointed. Since that time- 
the annexation and abandonment of the Transvaal have 
produced additional causes of quarrel, and the base capitu-. 
lation of Majuba has discredited the English name. The. 
hope of South African union may be dismissed from consi- 
deration, and it only remains to find a tolerable alternative. 
It is for the benefit of all South African communities that 
commercial intercourse with the interior of the contixent 
should be protected against foreign aggression. The late 
President of the Free State was fully aware of the expediency 
of friendly co-operation between his own Republic and the 
English and Colonial Governments. It is possible that his- 
successor may hold similar ‘opinions, and that they may be 
in some degree shared by the neighbouring Republic. It is- 
satisfactory to learn that during the late disturbances the 


when in his distress he entered their territory. 


“GOSPEL PURITY.” 


A®* application made to the sitting magistrate at Wands- 
worth Police Court on Tuesday last deserves the 
attention of the public and of Scotland Yard. It may be, 
of course, that the facts were incorrectly given, and that 
the person who appears to be chiefly implicated has a com- 
plete answer to the charge. A Mr. Joyce has, indeed, 
already made some corrections, adding, however, a sentence 
of approval of the “local” persons, who have, it seems, 
actually done what a central society was accused of doing. 
But the case bears such an unfortunate resemblance to 
other stories which have been told within the last few 
years, and which have turned out to be true, that the 
most searching investigation ought at once to be made. 
Mrs. Baxter only asked Mr. Cuance for advice, and Mr. 
CHANCE only called for a report, which he directed “one 
“of the officers of the Court” to make. If, however,. 
Mrs. Baxter’s narrative is substantially accurate, the ques- 
tion is one for the consideration of a far higher au- 
thority than any at Mr. Cuance’s disposal. Mrs. Baxter, 
who lives at Devonshire House, Battersea Square, told the 
magistrate that her daughter had suddenly left home a few 
days before, and had gone to stay with “sisters of the 
“ Salvation Army” at Lombard Dwellings. If, as Mrs. 
Baxter says, the girl is only sixteen, she had, of course, - 
no right to go away or to stop away without the con- 
sent of her parent or guardian. Mrs. Baxter, if her own 
account may be trusted, as we see no reason to doubt 
it, went several times to the offices of the “ Gospel 
“ Purity Society” in Paternoster Row, and asked what 
had become of her child. She took this course because 
she “understood that her daughter made a confession, 
and was taken in hand” the body thus piously or 
profanely designated. “She added”—we quote from the 
report in the 7imes—“ that she had seen Mr. Dyer, who 
“was supposed to be the head of the Society, and he 
“ refused to state where her daughter was until she made 
“ application to the magistrate.” We have no right to say 
that this is Mr. ALrrep Dyer, whose connexion with purity 


and with the Gospel is sufficiently well known ; and it seems 


Transvaal Government gave no assistance to Drn1zuLv, even: . 


| 
| 
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from Mr. Joycr’s letter that Mr. Dyer has nothing directly 
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to do with the affair. Nor would it be proper or profitable 
to conjecture what sort of “confession” this poor child is 
supposed to have made. But, when-a Society or an indi- 
vidual is accused of so gross an interference with private 
rights and so serious a breach of the criminal law as a 
conspiracy to keep an infant out of her mother’s custody, 


a superior person, that “ After all, the trade between 
“ India and Thibet, however important it may seem to 
“a small place like Darjeeling, is from a larger point of 
“ view altogether trumpery and contemptible.” This is 
magnificent, but unfortunately incorrect. In the first 
place, Darjeeling is not in any reasonable or statesmanlike 


the matter must obviously, in the interests of society and sense a “small place.” It is a considerable hill station, it 
of justice, be sifted to the bottom. It may be that, if a is one of the chief seats of the very flourishing and still 
girl voluntarily and spontaneously escapes from her pa- more promising Indian tea trade, and it is far from impro- 
rents, and has good cause for refusing to live with them, bable that when the trade and other routes of the Eastern 
a benevolent Association has the right, or perhaps feels it Himalaya have been properly developed, it will become 
a duty, to receive and provide for her. But the grounds something not at all alike an Eastern Peshawur. And, as 
must be very strong, and the facts clear beyond dispute. for the Thibetan trade, every authority, without exception, 

Mr. Cuance, who must be presumed to have acquainted goes directly in the teeth of this superb ex-Lieutenant- 
himself with the nature and limits of his own jurisdiction, Governor of Bengal and present member for the lang town of 
told Mrs. Baxter that he could not compel Miss Baxter to Kirkcaldy and other “small places.” Thibet has the cha- 
return. He could only, it seems, make inquiries, which acter of being one of the richest of Asiatic regions; it is 
with all promptitude he proceeded to do. Meanwhile, it is mitted that the demand for tea (the particular commodity 
impossible not to sympathize with the mother when she Which India is ready to supply in any quantity and with 
complains that it was “excessively heartless and cruel on the least possible cost of transit) is practically unlimited, 
“the part of Mr. Dyzr to deny her information.” To nd other Indian and English goods are also said to be 
excuse Mr. Dyer’s conduct, if it has been as stated, Mrs, eagerly taken when they can be got. In the present state 
Baxter must be a monster of wickedness, from whom it Of the markets of the world such a market is certainly not 
would be a work of charity to rescue any young woman, to be despised ; and the eminent Colonel Prsevausky, who 


Unfortunately, there are prurient quasi-philanthropists 18 going there with his usual purely scientific Cossack 


among us whose intemperate zeal is excited by idle gossip, escort, is no doubt well aware of the fact. 
by baseless suspicions, or by artful and malicious im- | 
posture. We have even heard of a flagrant crime being 
committed for the purpose of proving that its commission — 
was possible, with the incidental and unavowed advantage | 
of selling a disreputable newspaper. It is to be hoped | 
that one result of Mrs. Baxrer’s application may be to_ 
clear up the origin, the nature, and the methods of this | 
“Gospel Purity Society.” A high-sounding title is not 
always a guarantee either of utility or of good faith, and 
pure lives, accompanied by evangelical belief, do not seem, 
at first sight, to be in pressing need of the patronage of 
such an Association. The question, however, is not so 
much whether the Society is morally admirable as whether 
it keeps on the safe side of the law. Sensible and right- 
minded people, both men and women, are pretty well 
agreed that the constant discussion and consideration of 
sexual subjects by miscellaneous bodies, or before mixed 
audiences, can do nothing but harm to every one concerned. 
Those, however, who choose to think otherwise and to act 
on their opinions, are not necessarily amenable to legal re- 
straint. But intervention between parents and children is 
a very different thing. It is a direct defiance of the law, 
and cannot be tolerated in any civilized community. If 
fathers or mothers abuse their position, they can be pro- 
secuted in the ordinary way. It is absolutely intolerable 
that any self-constituted Association, “local” or otherwise, 
should presume to separate members of the same household, 
and should tell any woman, high or low, rich or poor, to go 
about her business, when she comes to ask what has become 
-of her own daughter. 


SIKKIM AND AFGHANISTAN. 


S® GEORGE CAMPBELL has returned to the charge 
about Sikkim ; this time not in the Z'imes, but in the 
 anaem more congenial columns of the Daily News. He is, 

owever, not much more happy than he was before, and the 
newspaper to which he writes has to rap him gently on the 
knuckles, remembering, perhaps, that the arrangement which 
has directly or indirectly brought about the trouble was partly 
the work of Lord Roszzery. We might demur a little to 
the statement made by the writer in the Daily News that 
Thibet is “of course directly on the way from Calcutta to 
“ Pekin.” It is not strictly true, even as a geographical crow 
with a proper remembrance that the merry world is round 
might fly ; and in no other sense is it true at all, but that 
is a very slight matter. Sir Grorce CampseEtt’s letter, 
thhowever, shows that a man should not write on points like 
these, unless he has either a good memory in his head or a 
good map to his hand. Sir GeorcE admits that at Kissingen, 
where he is, he has not got the latter, and he cer- 
tainly seems not to ss the former. He doubts whether 
it is “quite beyond dispute” that Gnatong is “on the hither 
“‘ side of the pass,” and he cannot remember where Lingtu 
(the point to which the Thibetans penetrated in their first 
unprovoked invasion) is. Now there is no doubt that 


Gnatong is in Sikkim, while Lingtu is still further on the 


It may be said that Sir Grorce CampPBELt’s sentiments 
about “ bombarding pret who will not take our goods” 
are creditable to his heart and susceptible of some defence, 
even by stronger heads than his. We are, indeed, afraid 
that most of the commercial and political greatness of 
Great Britain has been obtained by exactly this proceed- 
ing; but, of course, this was only in days when, as Mr. 
GLADSTONE says, “ everything went to rack and ruin,” and 
which had not risen to the glorious conceptions of Majuba. 
As it happens, however, this interesting ethico-political 
point does not come in. It is not at all a question of 
bombarding ourselves into Thibet ; it is a question of bom- 
barding or being bombarded by the Thibetans out of 
Sikkim—a place to which, as the member for Kirkcaldy him- 
self testifies, Thibet has no claim whatever, which belongs 
to our dependent, and from which, as repeated and not 
dubious reports have it, the Lamas declare that we must 
go, bag and baggage, or they will make us. Even the 
pacific ex-Lieutenant Governor sees this with the 
curious self-contradictory kind of vision which has 
marked both his letters on this subject. He admits 
that “if Gnatong is in Sikkim” (of which, as we have 
already remarked, there is no doubt whatever) “it must 
“be defended.” Now as that is exactly what has to be 
done, and is being done, what is the good of talking 
“about bombarding” people who will not take our goods ? 
Such talk is mere Peace-Society claptrap. Meanwhile the 
Thibetan astrologers, who may perhaps be prudent or timid 
generals in disguise, have, it is said, discovered that the day 
pitched on for attack was not the proper day for attacking 
Gnatong after all, and Gnatong has been accordingly re- 
inforced in good strength. If it has to be held in anything 
like such strength during the winter, all that can be said 
is that the position of the garrison will not be an entirely 
happy one. 

The Afghan matter, which has also attracted some atten- 
tion, and which has been the cause of a little quarrelling 
between experts, is of more distant concern to India, but may 
possibly turn into a matter of more importance. After the 
usual assertions and contradictions, it seems to be beyond 
doubt that Isnak Kuan, Governor of Afghan Turkestan, and 
one of the ablest and most respected members of the ruling 
house, is in revolt against the Amerr, and it seems probable 
that the cause is the usual one—to wit, that, if he had not 
revolted, he would probably have been put to death. Re- 
volts for these and similar causes are, we say, quite usual 
in Afghanistan, and it is due to them both that the affairs 
of that country always excite a mild interest and that the 
interest is seldom other than mild. The revolts are con- 
stantly happening ; they are almost as constantly put down ; 
but now and then they are not put down, and then there is 
a change in the occupation of the throne of Cabul. For the 
present, it is certain that the erent Ameer, though ruth- 
less and tyrannical, is quite the ablest sovereign who has 
occupied that throne for a long time, and that he has up to 
this time, since his return from exile, enjoyed a great deal 
of that luck which counts for much everywhere, and nowhere 
for more than in the East. Isuak is also an able man qnda 
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man of ige, but he is not well placed for offensive opera- 
tions. the other hand, the neighbourhood of his govern- 
ment to the Russian dominions gives the revolt an importance 


‘which a Ghilzai outbreak or even one at Candahar cannot 


possibly It is the old case of the “ house smoking 
“through the roof” which has so often served the Czar 
and his ancestors. M. Vampiry, who is well informed, 
thinks it unlikely that Isak for private reasons would 
take the part of Russia. But needs must when the Devil 
drives, and it must be remembered that if, as is reported 
and as is very possible, the Amger had fixed upon his kins- 
man as a poppy too tall not to be cut down, IsHak may 
very likely have found it necessary to reconsider his views. 
Moreover, constancy in political relations is by no means a 
specially Afghan virtue. It may seem, on the whole, im- 
robable that Russian support if secured to him would go 
farther than the provision of an asylum if he chooses to 
take it, but forecast in these matters is nearly impossible 
even for those who are best informed on the subject. 
Hitherto the policy of leaving the Amegr to do his 
best with his own people and of giving him only diplo- 
matic support has worked fairly well, the only impor- 
tant disaster being due to Mr. Guapstone’s fancy for 
executing a replica in little at Penjdeh of his masterpiece 
after Majuba. If the dispute between the cousins should 
ss from the state of revolt into that of civil war, the 
{indian Government might, no doubt, be awkwardly placed. 
We have had quite enough of imposing on the Afghans 
sovereigns whom they do not like, and, unluckily, there is 
no nation or group of nations in this world respecting 
which it is so difficult to make out which they like best of 
two competitors for the crown. But the AmEER isa good 
soldier, and a man prompt at acting ; he has his forces well 
in hand, and, if his health does not interfere, is very un- 
likely to be caught napping. It is also fortunate that such 
good progress has been, and is being, made with the railway 
in South-Eastern Afghanistan, so that between Peshawur, 
the approaches from the Indus Valley, and Quetta, facilities 
exist for throwing considerable forces into Afghanistan or 
on the Afghan frontier whenever they are required. Wedo 
not know that there is much difference between “ forwards ” 
and “backwards” in hoping very sincerely that they may 
not be required. 


THE TORPEDO FLOTILLA. 


C. was only natural that no part of the naval maneeuvres 
should be more discussed, and also more futile, than the 
share taken in them by the torpedo-boats. Of all the parts 
of a modern fleet the newest, the least tried, the most in- 
calculable, are these very vessels. As regards the battle- 
ships, there is something to argue from, but the torpedo- 
boats have never been tested under anything approaching 
to satisfactory conditions. Whatever they do in practice is 
experiment of the least scientific kind. The conditions do 
not, and cannot, approach to those of serious war. Their 
seagoing qualities can, no doubt, be tried. They have been 
tried, and the verdict is distinctly against the boats. It is 
found that they cannot keep the sea, that they are un- 
inhabitable, and, therefore, that the crews require to be 
relieved almost from day to day from the battle-ships of 
the squadron to which they belong. As they cannot be 
handled at all efficiently, except by very highly-trained 
men, it follows that either the battleships must carry 
specially educated men in sufficient numbers to supply 
constant reliefs, or that the torpedo-boats would in actual 
war, and probably at the most critical moment, be in 
the hands of men who did not understand their compli- 
cated machinery. Still torpedo-boats have not been con- 
demned. The necessity of making them larger has been 
recognized in order to fit them for cruising, and this is 
practically a confession that, as they have hitherto been 
constructed, they are of very limited use in war. But, 
perhaps because there are so many of them, and it is hard 
to confess that we have all built a great swarm of nearly 
useless vessels, there seems to be a very general tendency to 
make the most of what was done by the torpedo-boats 
during the late manceuvres. Admiral Barrp has thanked 
his own in the warmest terms, and has gone so far as to say 
that the blockade could not have been maintained without 
them—a somewhat awkward piece of praise, by the way, 
when one remembers what was the end of the attempt to 
shut up Admiral Tryon’s squadron in Bantry Bay. The 
services they rendered to the blockaded squadron are 


spoken of in even higher terms; and we hear how they 
destroyed the Jnconstant, and did other notable things. It 
may not be wholly useless to ask precisely what all these 
good words really mean. 

Admiral Barrp’s praise is subject to a double discount. 
In the first place, his torpedo-boats appear to have been in 
the habit of running into small bays on the coast of freland 
to obtain relief of one kind or another. Now in actual war 
they could never have done this upon a hostile coast, and 
therefore they were not at work under the proper condi- 
tions. Again, it is said, even by those who wish to make 
the most of the torpedo flotilla, that Admiral Barrp was 
not able to make the full use of the boats which he had _be- 
cause their very limited number made it impossible for him 
to withdraw them from active service, and that, therefore, 
the crews became so worn out that the necessity for reliev- 
ing them was one of the reasons for raising the blockade. 
In war, then, we may conclude that an admiral in command 
of a blockading fleet would require a very large number 
of these boats, of which the majority would be, as it 
were, at all times in hospital. In fact, they would require 
a floating dockyard, like the frigate which CoLLinewoop 
found such an expensive nuisance that he preferred not 
to have her attached to his squadron. We do not believe 
that in war time such very trying and costly vessels as 
these would be found acceptable by any admiral who 
had to keep the seas. The inefficiency of torpedo-boats 
as parts of a blockading fleet would not necessarily 
prove that they were of small value to the blockaded 
ships. But what they did on this side is also subject to 
discount. In the first place, it would be necessary to 
prove that the torpedo-boat which succeeded in striking 
the Jnconstant had not previously been put out of action, 
either on that night or earlier by the fire of the big 
ships. It seems that during these mancuvres it was very 
hard to persuade officers that they ought to consider their 
vessels as sunk, Of course in real war there would be no 
doubt about it ; but, however strictly the rules had been 
applied, there is one thing which no peaceful manwuvres 
can ever possibly show, and that is the moral effect pro- 
duced by heavy loss. If out of a squadron of twenty 
torpedo-boats fifteen had been sunk by the fire of a 
blockading fleet, it is not credible that the remaining five 
would make another attack. No admiral would run the 
risk of throwing away vessels and men’s lives—and it 
must be remembered that the men of the torpedo-boats 
would be the best-trained in his fleet—where the prospect of 
gaining some advantage was so exceedingly doubtful. The 
proportion of loss we have named will not appear extrava- 
gant when the effect of machine-gun fire is remembered. 
Torpedo-boats are exceedingly fragile, and would be riddled 
like a sieve by a six-pounder machine-gun. If they once 
were caught within the belt of fire from a big ship, they 
would go down like Portuguese men-of-war before a gale. 
Now, if a butchery of this kind had once happened, it may 
be taken as quite certain that no torpedo flotilla would ever 
be put in the way of being similarly treated again. Even 
if an admiral had the boats and their crews ready, he would 
not send out the property of his Government, his most 
spirited officers, and the flower of his men to run such a 
dreadful gauntlet. The chance of sinking or disabling one 
or two of the hostile ships would be no equivalent for such 
a danger. No doubt this sort of trial is one which can 
never be made in peace; but that it would have to be 
counted on in war is a matter of very simple calculation, 
and therefore we need not attach too much importance to 
what the maneeuvres are supposed to have shown as to the 
value of the torpedo-boats ; neither need we be too much 
disturbed if the Admiralty shows no great zeal in building 
more of them. 


EGYPT. 


fe sharp brush at Wady Halfa on Monday illustrates 
in more ways than one Lord Satissury’s reference to 
the Egyptian matter at the Mansion House recently. Put 
briefly, it comes to this, that a garrison of two hundred and 
fifty Egyptians, fighting behind works, were unable to hold 
their outer lines against not much more than double their 
numberof “ Dervishes,” asthe enemy are rather vaguely called, 
and that the assailants kept up the attack on the inner lines 
tillthe arrival of a gunboat and some British officers with rein- 
forcements of black troops. There is nothing discreditable 
to the native troops in the affair, and the loss of the enemy 
appears to have been very heavy ; but it shows conclusively 
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-and that the disasters of El Obeid and Khartoum were the 


because we are in the position of all the various opponents 


_ so-called nineteenth century, take the form of mechanical 
devices for preventing human stupidity or carelessness from 
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that the southern frontier of Egypt is still in a state of war, | 
and that for its proper guarding the presence, if not of | 
English troops, yet of troops officered and directed by Eng- | 
lishmen, is something like an absolute necessity. The very 
fact that the enemy, instead of being far off on the Equator, | 
have been allowed to practically the whole of Nubia 
makes the danger of these attacks the greater, and the 
greater also the necessity of providing against them with | 
the most abundant care. 

But it may be very reasonably asked whether the present 
system of defence is not to blame for the necessity of de- 
fending. These constant “brushes” use upa great many 
more lives in the year than is generally thought ; not to 
mention the singular s le presented by a civilized and | 
far from contemptible State, backed and directed by ‘one of 
the greatest Powers in the world, and yet allowing itself to 
be a kind of target for the military exercises of handfuls or 
hordes, as the case may be, of savage fanatics. One of the 
newspaper correspondents, who recounts the affair, makes 
the modest suggestion that it would be well “to prevent 
“ further inroads by the establishment of a friendly Power 
“at Dongola.” Nothing could better show the fatal disgust 
with Egyptian matters into which England has fallen, or is 
thought to have fallen, than that this exceedingly reason- 
able suggestion should be put in such a form. One of the 
most venerable of all proverbs suggests that if you want 
any kind of business done, the best way is to do it yourself, 
and not to rely on “friendly Powers” to do it for you. It 
stands to reason, and is proved by history, that a peaceful 
and wealthy state in the lower part of such a valley as that 
of the Nile, can never expect tranquillity unless its autho- 
rity extends so far up that valley that enemies are kept at 
something more than arm’s length. It may be asserted 
that in the flourishing times of Egyptian domination on the 
Equator some years ago this principle was carried too far, 


just punishment for undertaking a task beyond Egyptian 
resources. But it is quite evident that there is some medium 
between adding field to field till you can neither cultivate nor 
guard them and letting tramps and squatters occupy up to 
your very back door. This last is what the policy of scuttle 
has done in Nubia, and there is not the slightest chance of | 
our being relieved of the tedious and sanguinary task of 
keeping guard at Wady Halfa until we make up our minds 
to the fact that Wady Halfa is not the proper guardhouse. | 
Whether this renewed activity on the part of the Dervishes | 


is directly connected with the perturbation said to be felt at_ 


Khartoum in reference to the “ White Pasha” cannot, of | 
course, be known certainly, nor does it very much matter | 
whether the cause is this or another. The point of real | 
importance is the discredit, not only to England’s honour, | 
but to her intelligence, of thinking that it is effectual to 
dot forts about the Second Cataract, and leave all the vast 
regions above free for Dervishes to collect in and attack 
our garrisons whenever they feel disposed, with the cer- 
tainty of no other punishment than the mere repulse of 
their attacks. If this is good policy and good strategy, all 
the best politicians and the best generals known to history 
must have been the merest dunces in their respective 
crafts. 


THE CAUSE OF COLLISIONS. 


Ww do not propose to enter into the battle between | 

Admiral Cotoms and the seafaring world over the | 
rules of the road which has been set going again by 
the collision between the Geiser and the 7’hingvalla. The 
quarrels of doctors are good to leave alone, particularly 
when there is a single doctor on one side, and all the others 
on the other. Further, we confess that we do not, except 
in the very haziest way, understand what the ADMIRAL is 
Ariving at. This confession we make with the less shame 


the ApmiraL has been taking, one not down, but sparred 
with, and another come on. But collisions are a matter of 
interest to many of us, as may be seen from the swarm 
of suggestions now being made to avoid them. These, it is 
needless to say, seeing that we live in the last quarter of this 


doing their usual work. More lights, or other lights, or 
stronger lights—more noises and other noises are recom- 
mended. To all this the answer is that the lights and noises 
already used are sufficient to show the mariner that there isa 


ship in his neighbourhood going in such-and-such a direc- 
tion, and that, if he does such-and-such things, he can keep 
out of her way. Nothing more is, therefore, needed to guide 
him. A discussion of this kind is apt to end in a general 
medley of fads. Gratitude is due to + chanel will throw a 
little dry light on the discussion. Now Admiral Cotoms has 
illustrated the cause of collisions so admirably in one of his 
recent letters that his services in this respect entirely out- 
weigh the obscurity or inaccuracy of his principles. He does 
it by way of parable, which we shall quote. “The observer,” 


' as he tells the tale, “sees the white light a little on, say, 


“the starboard bow; he thinks to give it Sir Lzorotp 
“ Heatu’s ‘wide berth ’—as one of the other things—a 
“ ship’s stern light, a pilot boat’s light, a ship at anchor, a 
“ fishing boat with her nets foul of a rock, or what not, all 
“ being the prescription of law—and, by using a little star- 
“ board helm, turns away from the presumed danger. He 
“ is perfectly happy in giving this thing a good wide berth, 
“ and regards it with complacency. Suddenly, out of the 
“ glare of the white light, and below it, he sees a red 
“light. Of course this is a distinct signal to him to 
“ put his helm hard-a-port. But no authority has ever 
“told him so, and, with the wide berth idea still in his 
“ head, he converts the little turn to the left into a full 
“ one—puts his helm hard-a-starboard, and either crashes 
“ into the port side of his unhappy neighbour, or else puts 
“ himself in such a — that his neighbour cannot 
“ help crashing into his starboard side.” Of course that 
is what happens, and why? Certainly not because “ no 
“authority has ever told him” (the observer) to port. 
What authority, speaking by the mouth of the poet, has 
told, is that :— 

If to SrarnoArp Rep appear, 

To Port Srop Her. 


How can the observer complain that he is not told 
to port. He is told to do so in capital letters, as one of 
four courses open to him. Moreover, he is told that the 
whole responsibility rests on him. Starboard is put in to 
complete his responsibility, and because in the opinion of 
many, if not all seamen, it may be the right thing to do in 
exceptional circumstances. If the observer does it when he 
ought not, if when a vessel is crossing his bows from right 
to left, instead of turning to the right and going astern of 
her, he goes to the left on to her bows or into her side, is 
that the fault of the rule? Manifestly not, it is the fault of 
the “observer” for being a muddle-headed fool. Therefore 
we hold that Admiral Cotoms has proved that the main 
cause of collisions is the presence of muddle-headed fools on 
the bridge. Unhappily that class of persons find their way 
into other places of authority than the command of a watch 
at sea. No rules and no mechanical warnings will prevent 
them from acting after their kind. The course to be taken 
is to keep them out as much as possible, and punish them 
when they have blundered. Passengers may not think 
there is much salvation in that gospel, but properly consi- 
dered it is all they can hope for. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON MR. FORSTER. 


| gg wine the cursory examination which is all that we 
have as yet been able to devote to Mr. Giapstonr’s 
article in the Nineteenth Century we are disposed to think 
that a minute study of it, however likely that may be to 
mislead rather than enlighten the historian, will well 
repay the psychologist. Unless we are much mistaken, 
it will turn out, on a closer investigation, to be a mine 
of “Gladstonisms”—no other word will exactly describe 
the well-known intellectual gems in question—of the first 
and finest water. For the present we must, perforce, 
confine ourselves mainly to those passages in the article 
which bear most closely on the past or present politics 
of the Irish question; and foremost among these, of 
course, is Mr. Guapstone’s account of Mr. Forster's 
resignation in 1882. This step on the part of the then 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant will always, in 
the judgment of his former chief, remain “an unsolved 
“ riddle.” And,if Mr. Guapstone’s statement of the riddle 
could be accepted, it would, indeed, be wonderful if 
any solution were forthcoming. For, according to his 
ingenuous history of the event, what Mr. Forster did 
was this. He laid down three conditions, upon the 
satisfaction of any one of which he would be willing to 
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assent to the release of Mr. Parnett and his two fellow- 
prisoners from Kilmainham ; he then received with respect 
to one of those conditions the full satisfaction which he re- 
quired ; and thereupon, rather than consent to the release 
of Mr. Paryewt and his fellow-prisoners, he resigned his 
office. Mr. Parnett, we are told, had agreed to Mr. 
Forster’s third stipulation; he consented to give the 
“assurance on which we could depend that he and his 
“ friends, if released, would not attempt in any manner to 
“ intimidate men into obedience to their unwritten law.” 
Yet Mr. Forster, having got this assurance, rejected it, and 
resigned. And why he did so is Mr. Guapstone’s “ un- 
“ solved riddle.” 

Before giving it up ourselves, it may be as well to see 
whether any, and, if so, what, kind of answer to it was 
hazarded by Mr. Forster himself. Mr. Forster’s answer 
was given to it in the House of Commons on the 15th of 
May 1882, and is, curiously enough, to the effect that Mr. 
Parnevt had never given him anything even distantly re- 


sembling a valid assent tothe third of the conditions for which | 
he had stipulated. There was no statement made that the 


lawless intimidation in which Mr. Parnett had been 
engaged would be given up. Mr. Forster was merely in- 
formed that, “if certain things were done, if a Bill were 
“brought forward, then the honourable member would 


“cease from his illegal course and would strive to help the | 
“law.” And in informing Mr. Forster how he proposed | 
French Government to 


to help the law, he at the same time informed him, to his 
extreme surprise, that a man who, said the late Chief 
Secretary, “ I knew, so far as I had any possibility of know- 
“ ing, was engaged in these outrages was so far under the 
“ influence of the honourable member for the City of Cork, 
“ that upon his release he would get the assistance of that 
“ man to put down the very things which he had been pro- 
“ voking.” On hearing this, continued Mr. Forstsr, 
“T felt I would have no more to do with it. If it was 
* possible to injure the power of the Government in Ireland, 
“ and to make it more difficult to preserve order, it was by 
“ entering into an arrangement with a gentleman who said, 
“ «Tf I can get certain things done, I will no longer instigate 


“ *a breach of the law; I will try and help you to keep it, 
for 
' prospects of the French Government ever adhering to the 


“ * and I will even make use of agents who have been w 
“ «the purpose of outrages to put them down.’” And so, as 
the Government persisted in going on with a business 


with which their colleague would have “ nothing more to— 
“ do,” he was naturally compelled to part official company | 


with them. That is his tentative solution of the “ riddle.” 
We incline to think that it will thoroughly satisfy, as, 
indeed, it did at the time satisfy, the public, but we own 
that we are not the least surprised at its failing to satisfy 
Mr. Guiapstoxye. He would not—he naturally would not— 
be able to perceive the difference between opening negotia- 
tions of the Kilmainham sort with a man whom you do not 
know to be in direct relations with criminals, and continuing 
them with a man who admits that he has those criminals 
under his control. But, though Mr. Guapstone does not 

ive the difference, it nevertheless exists; and it is a 
ittle hard upon the riddle that its imputed insolubility 
should turn out, after all, to be nothing more mysterious 
than Mr. Giapstone’s own often-proved insensibility to 
distinctions of right and wrong. 

One other controversial gem must be exhibited before we 
dismiss Mr. Giapstone’s article. The question, he says, as 
to the release of the suspects of 1882 was absolutely con- 
fined to such prisoners among them as were not themselves 
associated with crime. In the result Mr. Parnett and his 
fellow-prisoners were set at liberty. Argal there was a 


“unanimous judgment of the Cabinet of 1882” (one of 


whose members had resigned on this very point) “that 
“these gentlemen were not associated with crime.” Now, 


whether Mr. Parnetn “was or was not associated with | 


“crime” is one of the questions which the Special Com- 
mission will have to decide, and we shall not, of course, 
prejudge it. But the question of fact is one thing, and 
the question of the logical value of Mr. Guapstoye’s argu- 
ment in pretended proof of that fact is another. And 
what that argument amounts to is this, that when a man, 
whom you say you will not release from prison if he is 
i with crime, informs you that he is so intimately 
associated with a particular criminal that he can stop crime 
or keep it going as he thinks fit, and with that information 
ore you, you release him from prison, that proves that 
you do not believe that he is in fact “associated with 
“crime.” Which again means either that to be able to 
stop crime or to keep it going at will is not to be “ asso- 


‘ 


“ ciated with crime”; or else that the man who said he 
could thus control crime was not to be and was not in fact 
believed. Which of these two constructions does Mr, 
GapstovE adopt? Ifthe former, he will have to provide 
an entirely new and hitherto unknown definition for the 
word “association,” as he has already had to do for the 
words “treaty,” “negotiation,” and other English vocables 
too numerous to mention. If the latter, then he will have 
to explain how Mr. PaRNELL’s promise to desist from law- 
lessness—which was part and parcel of, or rather co- 
extensive with, his disbelieved assurance that he could and 
would stop crime—was any more satisfactory to the other 
members of the Cabinet than it was to Mr. Forster. 
himself. 


THE SUGAR BOUNTIES CONVENTION. 


4 le final meeting of the International Sugar Bounties 
Convention was held on Thursday last at the Foreign: 
Office, when the Convention was signed, and its full text 
was yesterday made public. It is, of course, a disappoint-. 
ment to find that the French Government is not among its 
signatories. It may be true that the bulk of our bounty- 
fed sugar comes, not from France, but from Germany ; but. 
our commercial relations with the former country are of 
much concern to us as regards sugar, and the inability of 
with our own on any 
question of fiscal readjustment has on a first appearance a 
discouraging look. Fortunately, however, the declaration 
of M. WappincTon goes some way to remove this impres- 
sion, The French Government declare that they “adhere 
“in principle ” to the Convention, and reserve to themselves 
the right, under Article VIII., of adhering definitively to 
its provisions. They are simply postponing their adhesion 
until the Convention has been universally accepted by all the 
countries producing raw or refined sugar, and until they 
have had an opportunity of examining “the laws by which 
“it is intended to afford complete and absolute security 
“ against the granting of any open or disguised bounty on 
“ the manufacture or export of sugar.” No doubt, if the 
former of these conditions is to be interpreted literally, the 


Convention are somewhat remote; but it is, at any rate,. 
some satisfaction to know that this stipulation has not 
arisen out of any jealousy of our own sugar industry. It is 
due solely to a fear on the part of France lest the United 
States, which, according to its habit, has declined to asso- 
ciate itself with European action in this matter, should 
gain an advantage in the competition with her in the South 
American markets. 

As to the law by which it is intended to afford complete 
and absolute security against the granting of any open or 
disguised bounty on the manufacture or export of sugar 
it cannot, of course, be denied that there are difficulties 
connected with that point. The very fact that it is possible 
to argue plausibly on both sides of the question whether 
America does or does not give bounties on the production 
of sugar, is in itself sufficient to show that such difficulties 
exist. But, considering that, under the seventh article of 
the Treaty the question of the existence or non-existence of 
a bounty system in any given country is determinable 
by “a majority of the Signatory Powers under the present 
“ Convention,” we cannot see that France has much to 
fear on this score. Probably her real objection is the 
former of the two which she has alleged. Her non- 
adhesion is to be regretted; but the Convention as a. 
whole will, we believe, be approved by the public. It 
will help to destroy, though it may not have given the 
actual deathblow to, one of the most foolish and wasteful 
forms of Protectionism which a mistaken commercial 
policy ever devised, and it will do this at a cost both 
to the pocket of the consumer and the principles of 
the economical precisian which may fairly be called infini- 
tesimal. The discovery of the Daily News that “the 
“ murder is out” in the second paragraph of Article VII. 
is a discovery of a truly remarkable kind. That provision 
authorizes any contracting Power to exclude bounty-fed 
sugars, either by prohibiting these articles altogether or by 
levying thereon a duty which must necessarily exceed the 
amount of the bounty. Assuming on this that retaliation, 
and not prohibition, is the alternative which the British 
Government will adopt, it is of course possible to make 
confusedly merry over Mr. Goscney, Lord Sauispury, 
Lord Hartinetoy, and other familiar marks for trenchant. 
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satire. But there is no joke in reality; for our own 
Government is quite certain to adopt the method not of 
imposing a retaliatory duty on bounty-fed sugar, but of 
excluding it altogether from our ports. Of course it is 
abstractedly possible for a fanatic of Free-trade to con- 
tend that you are protecting a native industry by merely | 
excluding, not taxing, a foreign product which would by | 
the hypothesis come cheaper to the native consumer; but 
the context of our critic’s remarks shows that this is not. 
what he meant. This objection too would lie against any 
interference with the bounty system whatever, and was as 
equally obvious when the negotiations commenced as it is | 
now. So that either no “murder is out” at all, or the | 
hue and cry ought to have been raised long ago. 


UNHOLY DISHES. 


TL poverty makes one acquainted with strange bedfellows, 
wandering about in out-of-the-way places brings one into 
contact with strange meats. What is strange is not necessarily 
nasty. Your companion, though unchosen, may turn out a 
pone fellow who has seen and done many things that you 

ave neither the wish nor the opportunity to see or do, but rather 
like to hear about. Much in the same way you may chance upon 
a form of food which you never would have ordered if there had 
been anything else to be had, but which possesses an awful, 
perhaps a sinful, attraction for the palate. If you can induce 
the hostess to give you the receipt and your own cook to follow | 
it, you may convince yourself later on whether the inherent 
merits of the meat or the best of all sauces which you yourself, 
supplied made it seem so dainty; but there are strange meats | 
which remain a joy for ever to those who have learned how 
to compound them. Of course the chances are quite the other 


way. 
On the whole, popular cookery has a strong likeness to popular | 
poetry; it is full of good ideas imperfectly worked out. Oo 
can say, for example, what mostarda might become if the fruits | 
were treated with a little more care and personal consideration | 
before they were placed in the mustard? As it is, there is a | 
hint of a new flavour about it which human ingenuity has not | 
hitherto brought fully out. Ripe grapes pickled in vinegar, | 
though their merits are well known in Southern Russia, have | 
never received due recognition in England. But these are deli- | 
¢eacies rather than food. The fishermen all along the coast from _ 
Gaeta to Naples have various ways of cooking fish which are un- 
known in the great hotels.. Many of them are interesting, and 
might be attractive but for the predominating flavour of garlic. | 
Fresh sardines, crisply fried in oil, are quite admirable eating, | 
but the fishermen have discovered a more excellent way of deal- | 
ing with them. They place them in a shallow tin, embed them | 
in breadcrumbs, add a few savoury herbs, pour a little good olive- | 
oil, and squeeze a lemon or two over them, and then bake them 
over a sharp fire. The result is unexpected, but not disagreeable. 
In some towns and villages of Northern Italy small birds are | 
treated with the same appreciative kindness. They are roasted on | 
a spit before a sharp fire, and then laid in pickle for a day or | 
two, and served cold. Of course it is wicked to kill little birds, 
but the man who sends such a dish away when he is hungry, | 
and it is the only animal food that can be procured, must be 
gifted either with a conscience that is exceedingly sensitive or a 
palate that is rather dull. 
No one will suggest that there is anything common or unclean > 
in such food as has been mentioned; it does not even border on | 
impropriety, but may be freely enjoyed by men of all sects and | 
nations. As soon as one turns to unusual materials, national | 
judice asserts itself, and the ground becomes unsafe. In central 
and a considerable part of northern Germany the man who eats 
a rabbit becomes a social outcast ; in England many respectable | 
citizens indulge shamelessly in this mild form of dissipation. The © 
Neapolitan poor are not as a rule dainty, but, while delighting in 
sea-urchin, they look down with scorn upon the Calabrese, 
because they eat sea-slugs, which, if properly cooked, are not 
very nasty. Nay, even in our own country there was a time 
when persons scoffed at frogs; now most Englishmen who have | 
been to Paris know that, if properly treated, they add a new zest 
to dinner if not to life. The old prejudice against snails still con- 
tinues, yet there are at least two edible kinds which are worthy 
of all respect. They must be kept and fed cleanly, preferably on 
vine leaves for some time, before being used, but when this has 
been done, both sorts add a peculiar and agreeable flavour to 
several clear soups, and one of them when boiled, chopped small, 
and allowed to cool, greatly improves any green salad. Do not 
let the hasty reader imagine that they have any resemblance to 
the common, we dare not say familiar, periwinkle, for nobody 
with any sense of self-respect could ever become familiar with so 
coarse a creature. The edible land-snails are—at least, in gastro- 
nomic respects—the aristocracy of their race. 
Hedgehog is good, at least for a change, and it used to be 
well cooked in a small tavern in the Ghetto of Rome, to which 


artists frequently resorted when their spirits were high and their 
funds low. According to an aged South Italian sportsman, they 


should be killed in the woods and immediately skinned, then 
allowed to hang for a few hours, and, after being trussed with 
their own quills, be roasted before a sharp fire. The stufling should 
be. made of their own fat, finely chopped with breadcrumbs and 
such seasoning as suits the cook’s taste. Of course no one with 
a sense of decency would think of eating a hedgehog which had 
been employed for months in hunting black-beetles in a cellar 
and was only slaughtered because he showed signs of failing 
strength. Snakes are a difficult question. The force of civiliza- 
tion is against them in every way, though in a few North 


| Italian towns they are considered delicacies, and those who have 


eaten of them declare that they are superior to eels, as they are 
less rich and have a more delicate flavour. One would not like 
to give an opinion without some practical experience, and no 
one can be expected to trayel to the neighbourhood of Genoa 
in the early autumn for the mere purpose of eating stewed 
serpent. 
any other animals occupy a similarly dubious ition. 
Jays and crows are said to make excellent soup, even when they 
are well stricken in years, though their flesh is otherwise worth- 
less. But why do we accept the calf and reject the foal? wh: 
do we - ge bear’s paws as a dainty and roasted cat as a crime 
Tastes of course differ, but this is not a matter of taste but of 
imagination. There are persons who cannot eat duck and green 
as, and others who are unfortunate enough to find no charms 
in oysters or caviare—they are to be pitied, not blamed. But 
— do we taboo certain forms of food which are both savo 
and wholesome without giving them atrial? An ignorant, 
therefore unprejudiced, foreigner would probably think that a 
nation which eats pig would eat anything ; yet we do not abjure 
our ham and bacon. In this matter a wide tolerance is the 
truest wisdom, and the words which the author of the 
“ Four B’s” wrote of relics may also be applied to dishes, at 
least by the wanderer, without impropriety :— 
But where you doubt, the truth not knowing, 
Believing the best, good may be growing ; 
Believing the best, no harm at the least, 
Believing the worst, no good at the best. 


Still, everything has its limits; the late Mr. Darwin seems to 
have objected to aged owl, and we respectfully, but firmly, draw 
the line at dog and cat, which some of the peasants in Upper 
Carniola consider delicious, and which they occasionally buy, 
though they usually steal them. There may be something in 
pure. stewed in milk with onions and pearl barley, or kitten nicely 

; we have no wish to prejudice the question, but something 
must be left for our descendants to do besides admiring the poets 
whom we have neglected, which will, of course, be their chief 
occupation. This is one of the problems we are perfectly content 
to leave to them. 

There are, however, some dishes which are entirely unholy, 
because they are repugnant to every unpolluted taste and 
digestion. The black pudding of our fairy tales is still popular 
among all classes in Germany, though it is repulsive to most 
Englishmen. There is, however, one form of it which is so nast 
as to border very closely on wickedness. In this case, the terrib 
mess is sweetened with sugar and flavoured with cloves and 


| cinnamon. It is much affected by the peasants of some districts, 


and is eaten both warm and cold. 

Terrible are the eggs poached in oil with garlic and covered 
over with a strong grated cheese, in which the South Italian 
poor delight on high days and holidays; but in this case the 
smell is a sufficient warning. A favourite meal among the 
lower middle-classes of Berlin consists of a kind of stew made 
of pears and potatoes in equal proportions, boiled in broth in 
which shreds of the meat have heen left. Fresh beef is occa- 
sionally used, but salt pork is greatly preferred. Whether this 
compound is injurious or not it is difficult to say, as no induce- 
ment will persuade a man with an unvitiated taste to swallow 
the second spoonful. Cheese dumplings, as eaten in many parts 
of the Alps, are not so immediately repulsive; but their effects 
are great and long enduring. Goats’ cheese is finely powdered, 
wrapped up tightly ina heavy dough, and boiled in water, after 
which the whole is deluged with scalding fat. Far darker 
atrocities remain behind; but it is better to draw a veil over 


the deeper iniquities of the popular kitchen. 


EVIL COMMUNICATIONS. 


T will have surprised no one that Lord Arthur Hill was able 
to clear himself completely from the charge of “transacting” 
in any way directly with the infamous exhibition of disloyalty 
which occurred some time ago at Olympia. He was the person 
nominally responsible ; and, according to the accounts circulated 
immediately afterwards (accounts which look rather curious 
viewed in the light of certain later correspondence), he had had 
some direct communication with those who “transacted.” It 
now appears that nothing of the kind was the case; that Lord 
Arthur shared the indignation of all loyal Irishmen at the pro- 
ceeding ; and that, though he must have been tolerably ill served 
by his deputies, he expected that instant dismissal would follow 
the misconduct of which the Cork bandsmen were guilty. As far 
as he is concerned, therefore, there is, with a somewhat important 
reservation—of which more pffesently—nothing to be said. 
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aa of other persons there is a good deal more to be 
said. 

On the general incident it is unnecessary to dwell much longer. 
The oie English Gladstonians have said uncommonly little 
about it ; the more moderate Parnellites say, peevishly, that they 
think “entirely too much [what is “entirely too much” ?] was 
made of it, and are sorry for the sake of the Exhibition”; and 
the kept scribblers of the joint party laboriously try to explain to 
the benighted Englishmen why “we” consider “God save the 
Queen” a party tune. With regard to this last there is a very 
short way. Any one who is fool enough to say that he considers 
“God save the Queen” a party tune pleads guilty, and throws 
away his whole case. The mere fact of talking of “God save the 
Queen” as a party tune is in itself an offence, which in blunter 
days might have been deemed treasonable, and which now im- 
plies at least seditious leanings. Further, the disloyal wise- 
acres who make these explanations forget that, by their own 
account, the offending onlay is only a party tune in Ireland, 
and that here, where (though Heaven knows what our Glad- 
stonians may come to) it is admitted to have no party signifi- 
cance at all,a refusal to play it can have only one meaning. 
But the truth is that to argue with cattle of this kind is an 
absurdity. The course to pursue, in regard to the original in- 
cident, has been clearly and excellently laid down by Lo 
Arthur Hill—to dismiss the band at once on their refusal to 
adhere to the fixed programme. The course to pursue with their 
defenders is hardly more complicated. Either they think that 
the National Anthem, containing nothing but loyal sentiments 
to the Sovereign to whom they loudly profess to be loyal, is a 
“party tune” or they do not. If they do not, they can have 
none but base motives in refusing to play it. If they do, pa 
may be as high-souled as Mitchel or aw. Ao but they are self- 
convicted of sedition. 

There is a person, however, connected with the affair whose 
acquaintance (at least in the newspapers) we are really rather 

lad to have made, and this person is Mr. John H. Raffety. Who 

. Raffety may be in his other capacities we know not, and it 
skills not greatly. But he seems to have a certain share of Irish 
cleverness, and a still greater portion of what those unjust persons 
our forefathers used, we believe, to call Irish impudence. The 
sieur Raffety, who modestly describes himself as “a member of 
the Executive Council,” but who is invested by Lord Arthur 
Hill with the title of his representative plenipotentiary, is appa- 
rently a man of humour. Te has been “not a little amused at 
the commotion and the heated arguments.” Then Mr. Raffety 
goes on to say that letters have been received threatening, not as 
we might have expected, the pump or the horsepond (“which we 
don’t say they would have been appropriate treatments, mind you, 
and we don’t say they wouldn't”), but “hanging, drawing, and 
q ing” on one side, and “sacking and burning” on the 
other. But the gallows and the torch are only Mr. Raffety’s 
fun, for, God rest his soul, he is a merry man. Then he goes 
on to tell what “the circumstances really were,” and he tells 
it in words so remarkable that they must be textually given. 
“The circumstances are briefly these:—On Monday night it 
was whispered in the building that the Cork Band intended, 
if asked, to refuse to play ‘God Save the Queen.’ About the 
ordinary number of people remained to the close, and when the 
National Anthem was played as usual everybody quietly dispersed. 
This was the beginning and the end of the matter. There was 
not the least disturbance of any kind. So far as the management 
are concerned, ‘God Save the Queen’ has been played both in the 
Exhibition and in the grounds on each and every day at the close 
of the proceedings since the Exhibition has been opened. If either 
of the bands engaged have disobeyed instructions it will doubtless 
be brought before the next meeting, when all the circumstances 
will be-calmly inquired into, and a decision arrived at. Until 
then, would it not be as well for editors, correspondents, and the 
public to reserve judgment ?” 

Now we do not at all deny that Mr. John H. Raffety has 
played this rather difficult hand with much boldness and with 
some skill. As the greatest masters in the t art of fence 
never, we believe, disdain to try their hands with new proficients 
and to learn even while they teach, we might suggest that before 
&certain master at Hawarden gives, as it is rted that he will 
give, a new explanation of one or other of the two inaccurate 
statements which, by his own account, he made in 1851 and the 
other day, he should invite Mr. John H. Raffety down to Flint- 
shire and “take the flure” with him for a little practice. But 
still Mr. Rafiety, though a bold and skilful performer, has for- 

ten one thing, the great rule of all es that the deepest 

, the most outrageous “ bluff,” is of no use, when from the 
nature of the case you can neither deceive nor frighten your 
adversary. This alas! is the case here. John H. ety, he 
says, says he, that the National Anthem has been played every day 
‘and was played on the day in question. The sorrowful voice of 
an eminent woman of the past comes to us crying “ Who deniges 
of it, John H.?” The question is whether a certain band 
Whose duty it was, and whose pleasing duty it ought to have 
been, to play that of-origin-much-debated tune, refused to do 
80, and had to have its Place taken by others. “Quod facit per 
tlium non facit per se” Mr. John H. Raffety, in such a case as 
his. We have all heard of taking the test with a qualifica- 
tion, of kissing the book with a thumb between and so forth. 
But if the admirable John Brown or precious Mr. Cargill had 
‘aid to Claverhouse or Lagg, “I can’t take the test, your honour, 


but here is another gentleman who will take it for me,” we 
don’t think that even Wodrow or Macaulay would have found 
much fault with the Bloody Ones for ordering out a file of 
musketeers. In short, the excellent Mr. John Raffety has 
wasted his breath and his ink. The questions, once more, 
are simply, Were these bandsmen employed? Did they refuse 
to play the National Anthem? Were they, notwithstanding 
their refusal, allowed to continue their performance? And we 
are afraid that to all these questions the answer is, Yes. 

And now for that little reserved point which we wish to 
expound for the benefit of Lord Arthur Hill. No well-con- 
ditioned person has cared hitherto to criticize very harshly the 
impossible compromise by which the Irish Exhibition was to be 
worked by loyal subjects of the Queen and persons who, by their 
express confession, decline to ask God to save the Queen, do not 
wish that her enemies may come to the evil state obscurely, but 
not ineflectively, depicted in that ballant, and regard the musical 
expression of pious wishes for the Irish no less t the English 
Sovereign as a “ party tune.” For we on the Unionist side are 
all friends of Ireland; we are very glad to see any new chance 
of overcoming the strange commercial incapacity which seems 
to weigh on her people, and we could even wink a little at 
the introduction of the windbag speakers whose proper instru- 
ment is a crownless jew's-harp. But it was not, nor it 
could not come to good; and it has come to that which is not 

For Lord Arthur Hill's original mistake there are so many 
excuses that it may be held as condoned long ago. But it is the 
result of the combined observation and wit of centuries that you 
never can prevent an ass braying, though you may dress him up 
in any garments, lion’s or any other. d it is the result of the 
observation of at least a century that the Irish Nationalist is the 
most certain both to bray and to kick of the whole asinine genus. 
For his essence is to do these things or nothing. There be 
asses that fight valiantly with teeth as well as hoofs, and there 
be that work patiently with all the strength of their bodies. But 
this particular variety brayeth and kicketh only. You can no 
more tame him than you can tame the animal of whom his 
emblem is the very degenerate descendant. To yoke in couples 
with such an animal is to invite disaster and disgrace, and that 
is what Lord Arthur Hill and his well-meaning coadjutors did. 

The mistake is an old one, and the motive which prompted it in 
this case is, we have said, so good that one is very loath indeed 
to deal hardly with it. We forget who it was who described the 
result forcibly enough by saying, “If you put half a pint of fair 
water to half a pint of foul, the mixture will not be appreciably 
improved ; but if you put half a pint of foul water to half a 
= of fair, you will have spoilt your liquor irretrievably.” The 

ind of person who plays, usually for gain-sake, but sometimes 
simply for mere bad-bloodedness, at being an Irish Nationalist 
has nothing to lose by a piece of blackguardism, and much to 
=. The harmless and amiable folk who go partners with him 
ve everything to lose, and nothing to gain. Be ye not un- 
ually yoked with unbelievers is an axiom which, like not a few 
others in the volume from which it is taken, will be found to be 
of very considerable practical importance. If Lord Arthur and 
his friends had remembered that these Nationalists live by making 
capital out of misconduct, ranging from mere seditious freaks like 


this, through frantic Billi te such as Mr. Labouchere pours 
y the upon “ Bomba Balfour,” to actual murder and arson ; 
if they further remembered that the Cork band will es | 


command some pence a day extra per man for their t 
patriotic conduct when they go back, and had, of course, that fact 
in view when they came over—then this disgraceful business, 
which in any city where the average crowd is less good- 
humoured or less indifferent than in London might have ended 
in a terrible riot, would never have happened. And it is no 
perce that their memory was so short or their resolution so 
ee 


PHILIP HENRY GOSSE. 


ik was with great regret that, at the end of last week, we 
received the announcement of the death of Mr. Philip Henry 
Gosse, which took place at his home, at Marychurch, on the 23rd 
August, in his seventy-ninth year. Mr. Gosse was a man whose 
name, as that of a popular writer on certain special branches of 
natural history, was, some thirty or more years ago, perhaps 
better known than that of any man in England. Popular as an 
author, pleasant and genial with those who sought his assistance 
in their studies, held in high esteem even by many who had not 
the honour of his personal acquaintance, it may be truly said of 
him that he has away, after his long and wearisome 
illness, “ full of years and honour.” 

Mr. Gosse, who was born in 1810, began his career as an 
author so far back as 1840. His first appearance in print was, 
we believe, in the pages of a periodical known as The Home 
Friend. His first completed volume, and we have before 
us a list of no less than forty, was a record of his observa- 
tion during a residence on the American continent, and 
entitled the Canadian Naturalist ; his last, written in con- 
junction with Dr. C. T. Hudson, The Rotifera, or Wheel- 
Animaleules, was reviewed in our columns soon after its pub- 
lication, two years ago (Saturday Review, September 18, 1886) 
But from first to last, whatever was the subject, his work was 
distinguished by the same exactness of detail, and the same 
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earnest endeavour to state in simplest language the conclu- 
sions at which he had arrived. Thus his descriptions, though 
written in a popular style, and with the avoidance, wherever 
possible, of technical terms, were nearly always accurate and 
rarely insufficient ; while in the few cases in which his observa- 
tions have since proved to be at fault, it was evident that his 
error, if error there was, arose from no .— of his own, but 
from causes beyond control, such as the rare occurrence or 
imperfection of the examples on which alone he could found his 

inion. The spirit in which he wrote may be best expressed in 
his own words ; we quote from the preface to what he probably 
himself considered his most important work—the Actinologia 
Britannica: a History of the British Sea-Anemones and Corals :— 

Some writers mistake for precision an excessive minuteness which om | 
distracts the student, and is, after all, only the portrait of an individu 
Others describe so loosely that half the characters would serve as well for 
half-a-dozen other species. I have sought to avoid both these errors, to 
make the diagnoses as brief and yet as clear as possible by seizing on such 
characters in each case as are truly distinctive and discriminative. Further 
to aid the student I have given the characters in a regular and definitive 
order, so that he may at a glance compare species with species and genus 
with genus in their several parts and organs. 


‘One result of researches so conducted was the addition to the 
British fauna of no fewer than thirty-four hitherto undescribed 
species of 
Many of our readers who are more or less familiar with the 
curious and often very beautiful forms of marine life which are 
found upon our coasts, may remember the extraordinary interest 
which at the time of their publication Mr. Gosse’s more important 
writings aroused. Until then almost the only available guide to 
the study of the British Zoophytes was the elaborate work of Dr. 
Johnston, of which the second edition was published in 1847. His 
classification of the Hydroide had long become obsolete, and to 
Mr. Gosse belonged the credit of having by close and carefully 
recorded observations of the living creatures themselves brought 
order out of chaos, and led the way to a knowledge of many sin- 
ar forms which until then had been impossible. But even his 
urs would have been attended with only limited success had 
he not conceived and carried out the idea of a vivarium in which 
marine animals and plants could be preserved for a lengthened 
period without disturbance of the water, in a living and health 
-condition, thus enabling the student to observe and record their 
habits from day to day, to note the varied phases of their develop- 
ment, their metamorphoses, and other peculiarities ; the idea was 
not entirely a novel one, it had for some years been successfully 
-carried out with fresh-water animals ef plants, and it was a 
singular coincidence that a similar, though an entirely independent 
— was at the same time prosecuted with identical re- 
sults by a gentleman whose name was well known to the scientific 
world, Mr. Warrington, of Apothecaries’ Hall. The success of the 
experiment, which from various causes is not so simple as it reads, 
Ted to he establishment of marine aquaria in many localities far 
from the seaside. The idea was accepted by the Royal Zoological 
‘Society, and is favourably referred to in their Report for April 
1852, while in the following year they record the completion of a 
tem of plate-glass tanks, “in which the greater part of the 
ritish Zoophytes, Crustacea, Mollusca, and a considerable 
number of Fishes will, in the course of time, be exhibited.” 
Marine aquaria at once became popular; Mr. Gosse’s Handbook 
reached a new and enlarged edition, and, while the novelty 
lasted, there was hardly a town in England where by some 
ene lover of natural history the experiment had not been 


We have said above that what we believe to have been Mr. 
-Gosse’s first completed volume, the Canadian Naturalist, appeared 
in 1840. In 1847 he published his Birds of Jamaica, and in the 
same year Zhe Monuments of Ancient Egypt; this and its com- 
-panion volume of 650 pages on Assyria, her Manners and Customs 
restored from her Monuments, 1852, both profusely illustrated, 
were published by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
, as were also a History of the Jews from the Christian Era, 

a series of pogelee books on natural history, ending with 
Evenings with the Microscope, 1859. Of his Actinologia we have 
already spoken. Equally well known are his Rambles on the 
Devonshire Coast, 1853; his Manual of Marine Zoology, 1855-6; 
A Seaside Holiday, 1856; Life in its Lower Forms, 1857, and 
A Year at the hore, 1865. These with other books on 
natural history and frequent contributions to the Journals 
and Proceedings of various learned Societies—the Linnean, the 
Zoological, and the Royal, of which he became a Fellow in 1856, 
ve him to have been an indefatigable worker. No sketch of 
work would be complete without a reference to the illustra- 
tions with which he copiously enriched his zoological volumes. 
We believe that in every instance, and even to the last, these 
were entirely the work of his own hand. The coloured plates 
in his early books, particularly those in The Birds of Jamaica 
and The Aquarium, were singularly brilliant, and give a lasting 
value to those volumes. e published illustration, however, 
was usually but a poor imitation of the brilliant original drawing. 
Mr. Gosse been trained to paint under his father, a skilful 
and successful miniature-painter at the end of last century, and 
his zoological illustrations were finished like miniatures. . 
Gosse’s latest appearance in print—if we except the two volumes 
of the Rotifera, in which he assisted Mr. Hudson—was in a work 
entitled The Mysteries of God. Thorough and sincere as was his 
devotion to natural science, he was an eminently religious man, 


and in this and in other writings of similar character, though 
with some of his conclusions we are unable to agree, we Oe 
aga earnestness of purpose which distinguished his 
wo! 


AT BAYREUTH. 


j hep great age Festival of 1888 has come to an end. The 
stream of pilgrims which for the last five weeks has been 
setting steadily in the direction of Bayreuth has turned at last, 
and the devout Wagnerites themselves, drawn by a common im- 

ulse from all quarters of the world, are beginning to turn slowly 

omewards, fulfilled, we may suppose, with the inspiration to be 
derived only from the fountain-head. Of the performances them- 
selves much has been already written, and much more will, in the 
near future, still be written. The warm controversy which has 
arisen, inter alia, about the psychological aspects of Kundry’s 
character shows no signs of imminent exhaustion. But neither 
with the musical aspect of the performances nor with the psycho- 
logical subtleties involved in the study of icular characters 
have we at ) pany any special concern. Others more competent 
to do so will deal with them. We are content with the humbler 
task of trying to convey to those who have lacked opportunity 
to make the pilgrimage some general notion of the impression 
oer by a first visit upon the mind of a complete “ outsider” 
at Bayreuth. 

The home of the cult is well chosen, and the immediate shrine 
is worthy alike of the master and his works. Bayreuth, though 
by no means remote, is just inaccessible enough to keep it off the 
beaten track of the American tourist bent on “doing Europe” 
within the record. It is surrounded by some of the loveliest 
parts of middle Bavaria; but, except to the student of Hohen- 
zollern history, the place itself has not enough of interest to dis- 
tract the mind from the grand central object with which it will, 
to all time, be inseparably associated. During Festival season— 
and it may be at other Pa Res at Bayreuth converges 
on the splendid temple which er has erected as the 
of his masterpieces. e works and their home 
are worthy of each other, and, more than that, each is in 
harmony with the other. The entire harmony of the whole 
environment is indeed the first thing impressed upon the visitor. 
As the performances themselves are unique, so the theatre 
is = unlike any other theatre. The Tone of the design 
is Greek, though of course in the detail of its arrangements 
it necessarily differs widely from its original. The auditorium, 
though admirably adapted for the p , is obviously secondary 
to the stage. Indeed, throughout the “front” of the house, 
the simplicity of decoration is almost severe. Six huge 
Corinthian columns run down either side of the almost rect- 
angular “ parterre,” occupying the s usually allotted to 
side galleries and proscenium boxes. With the exception of the 
Fiirsten-Loge and a few boxes reserved for Frau Wagner and her 
friends, all the seats are on the ground-floor of the house. But 
the shape of this vast “parterre” is so admirably designed and 
the “pitch” of the seats so skilful, that of all the 1,344 stalls 
there is not a ™ one which does not afford a full view of the 
stage. Nor is there anything to distract the attention of the 
spectator from the action of the piece. No occupants of 
proscenium boxes can compensate themselves for the lack of any 
sight of the stage by protracted stares at their more fortunate 
Sihews: no agitated and perspiring conductor is to be seen 
engaged in the (too often vain) attempt to keep band and chorw 
on somethi ' ike harmonious terms ; pl stall and stage 
there is, to all appearance, no ang void partially occupied 
fiddling and gentlemen, black-coated a tied 
Subsequent investi tion, it may be said, revealed the fact that 
the void and the fiddling gentlemen alike existed, and that even 
the conventional conductor was not lacking, but by a skilful 
arrangement of hoods, none of these things, at once indispensable 
and unpoetical, are made apparent to the audience. The artistic 
gain derived from these arrangements can hardly be conceived by 
those who are familiar only with the conventional stage-setting. 
But it is only by degrees that one becomes conscious of the 
absence of the accustomed environment. The revolution, such as 
it is, is entirely ssive, and dawns gradually on the beholder 
without shock of any kind. Indeed, all such speculation is quickl 
stifled, as suddenly the auditorium is left in utter darkness, ~~ | 
amid a breathless silence which may almost be felt, the first 
solemn chords of the Parsifal Vorspiel strike upon the ear. The 
majestic strains fill the vast space, but whence they proceed 
one cannot tell. From the first moment, when the withdrawal of 
the curtains reveals Gurnemanz and the sleeping Graal Knights 
resting in the peaceful forest glade, every episode in the great 
drama is followed with an intensity of silent absorption which 
must be seen to be realized. It is no ordinary ¢ representa- 
tion at which this vast audience—representative of every nation 
under heaven—is assisting. From first to last every incident is 
designed with a profound knowledge of stage requirements. 

It is impossible to doubt that, from every point of view, 
Wagner ju rightly when he decreed that bar fal should 
be performed only at Bayreuth. Any performance of this work 
which lacked absolute perfection would inflict grievous wrong upon 
the author, and give anything but satisfaction to the spectator. In 
a mystical play such as this the line which separates the sublime 
from the ridiculous must necessarily be very finely drawn. By an 
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indifferent or commonplace performance the religious sense could 
not fail to be shocked. It speaks volumes for the Bayreuth pre- 
sentation that never from first to last does the danger even seem 
to present itself. Something of this immunity is due, as we have 
hinted, to the surroundings, but certainly not less to the equal 
skill and devotion of every individual, from the highest to the 
lowest, engaged in the production. It may seem almost in- 
vidious to particularize, but probably their colleagues would be 
the first to admit that the highest honours of the Parsifal 
of 1888 will rest with Therese Malten of Dresden and Ernst 
Van Dyck of Antwerp. Fri. Malten’s Kundry—to say nothing 
of its musical perfection—is beyond all doubt one of the few 

at creations of the modern stage. Almost equal praise must 
in fairness be ascribed to Herr Van Dyck’s Parsifal. This young 
tenor’s performances this year leave him without a rival in the 


POPULAR CARICATURE. 


A® article was devoted some time ago by one of the monthly 
reviews to the question of what constitutes the “food of 
the million” in the matter of pictorial humour. It was not, of 
course, to be supposed that “Mr. Punch” was the purveyor of 
this aliment ; x vont it is true that if the price of Mr. Punch’s 
weekly banquet is in a popular sense prohibitory, its varied dishes 
‘can in many instances be savoured more satisfyingly than those of 
the restaurateur by the self-invited guests who survey them over 
a flattened nose through a shop window. This expedient, how- 
ever, can meet the wants of only a small portion of the popu- 
lation, and those who are unprepared to pay more than a penny 
for their weekly fun must look elsewhere for what they require. 
One at least of Mr. Punch’s cheap contemporaries frequently 
supplies in its political cartoon, at any rate, an article which even 
the fastidious in caricature might accept without derogation to 
the refinement of their taste; and if the writer in question had 
found that the many regaled themselves mainly on a comic 
pictorial diet of this kind, one would have recognized with 
leasure the fact that they did not fare very much worse or 
delicately than the few. A certain fellowship of taste, 
too, in these matters would have been demonstrated, broadly 
speaking, as between the few and the many ; which could not, 
of course, be otherwise than a good thing. Unfortunately, 
however, the report of the inquirer was to a totally different 
effect. His investigations led him to the conclusion that no 
one of the cheap periodicals—-we are not sure that he did not 
affirm the proposition of the whole of them put together—com- 
manded anything like the popularity of a publication known 
as Ally Sloper’s Half-Holiday. To some among us—to more 
perhaps than Mr. Sloper’s patrons would consider credible—the 
very name was a revelation; to others it was known only in 
connexion with certain “comic” woodcuts seen by them for a 
moment in some out-of-the-way newspaper window, dismissed 
with a shudder, and remembered asa hideous dream. Unfamiliar 
as they were, however, and no doubt are, in these quarters, there 
is no reason for doubting that this writer's estimate of their 
popularity was correct. And now the republicaticn of some of 
them in the form of a shilling selection of “ Fifty Sloper Cartoons, 
by the late W. G. Baxter,” has afforded what our fathers would 
have called “the polite world” an opportunity of seeing for them- 
selves what manner of “humorous” caricature it is in which so 
many thousands or hundreds of thousands of another sort of 
‘world are credibly reported to find their principal amusement. 

It is pretty me | to say, we think, that the first impression pro- 
‘duced upon this new and smaller public by the paper-covered 
volume before us will be mainly one of profound bewilderment. 
Other feelings of a less neutral description will also, no doubt, be 
present, and some of these may at first perhaps assume the more 
prominent place in the mind ; but bewilderment pure and simple, 
mere blank surprise, at the thing presenting itself as “comic” 
and putting forward its utterly untenable and unintelligible appeal 
‘to one’s sense of humour, is the fixed and lasting impression which 
these singular sketches will leave behind. The late Mr. W. G. 
Baxter, we may at once admit, is a draughtsman of no in- 
considerable force and spirit. Nor, when for the moment he 
teases to be a caricaturist, is he altogether without a certain 
feeling for the graceful. His conception of female beauty, 
as might be expected, is not a very elevated one; but the. 
vulgar prettiness which he gives to the damsels who serve 
‘as foils for his revolting hero is prettiness all the same. His 
work, in so far as this part of it is concerned, presents no 
temarkable features, either of merit or demerit. It is his treat- 
ment of Ally himself, of Ally’s wife, sons, and friends—in 
fact, of the characters which a endeared him to the vast 
multitude of his patrons—which constitutes the distinctive ele- 
‘ment in his art; and this also it is which seems to have been, as 
it were, almost fatally designed to correct one of the commonest 
and most erroneous of hasty generalizations on the subject of 
caricature. That caricature is, or may be, highly humorous and 
laughter-moving; that caricature implies excess and extrava- 

ce; and even that this excess and extravagance are essential 
Ingredients in the humour of caricature—all these are truisms. 
r creeps in with the assumption that excess and extravagance 

‘€re not only essential ingredients in, but the sole constituents of, 


sketches is that they prove, with a conclusiveness never, to our 
knowledge, achieved before, that excess and extravagance may be 
carried to the highest imaginable pitch without exciting in minds 
whose sense of humour is of the broadest, the most liberal, the 
most catholically indulgent order, the faintest and feeblest dis- 
position to the most fleeting smile that ever flickered impercep- 
tibly on the most sensitively responsive of human lips. Sloper 
is simply a monster of ugliness, squalor, and dilapidation. His 
bald head might be an egg with the small end upward; his nose 
is a mere Such a hat and coat as his were never seen off 
a pole in a market garden. Better boots than his abound on the 
beach of any popular watering-place at low tide. Compared with 
his, Mrs. Gamp’s umbrella shrinks to a slim and coquettish “en- 
tout-cas.” And this repulsive figure is displayed to us in fifty more 
or less ludicrous, or what are meant to be ludicrous, positions. 
We see him at Margate, at Scarborough, at Wimbledon, at the 
Derby, at the Universities’ Boat Race, in the Lord Mayor's 
Procession, in the House of Commons. We turn over page after 
page with wonder, with impatience, with disgust, with that 
curious feeling of depression which is caused by all unsuccessful 
attempts to be funny; with that still more curious feeling of 
shame (as at some indecent or unseemly sight) which is 
caused by certain kinds of unsuccessful attempts to be funny— 
with almost every emotion, in short, except that of amusement. 
To every one, not numbered among the hundreds of thousands 
who find in these cartoons their a weekly pabulum of 
mirth, the joke is absolutely cryptic. Even the possibility of 
a state of mind in which it shoul found amusing is to all but 
these persons incapable of mental realization. And so, as we have 
said, the mood to which the educated examiner of Mr. Baxter's 
sketches at last returns—the abiding impression which they leave 
on his mind is one of bewilderment, of blank surprise that, in 
relation not to the finer delicacies of wit and humour, but to such 
essentially strong meat as caricature, the verdicts of the cultivated 
and the uncultivated intellectual taste should differ from each other 
not merely as does the verdict of the palate between two subtly 
differing vinous flavours, but as its verdict between, say, a glass 
of stout, honest, hearty, refreshing, unassuming—and a 
black draught. 

What is it, we ask ourselves, that makes some caricature stupid, 
depressing, revolting, not negatively pleasureless, but positivel 
painful? Not exaggeration alone ; for every one can recall cari- 
cature portraits in which some facial peculiarity of the original 
has been magnified to the pitch of the gigantesque, and yet which 
it is impossible to look upon without delighted mirth. Not 
brutality alone ; for Gillray is more brutal than Mr. Baxter, and 
there are caricatures of Gillray which we look at with an amuse- 
mert no less real than the repugnance which they simultaneously 
arouse. Not wildness of foolery; for the late Mr. Lear, in the 
most “nonsensical” of his sketches, was often excellently comic. 
Yet, if all these qualities may be present in caricature without 
marring, or at any rate without completely destroying, its humorous 
effect, it is quite clear from Mr. Baxter's “awful example” that 
they may all be present without producing it. His fifty cartoons 
exhibit the most monstrous artistic exaggerations; their brutality 
is undeniable, and the bufloonery throughout is of the horse- 
collar order. The dreary and melancholy failure of the whole is, 
moreover, not due, or not entirely due, to one and the commonest 
explanatory cause. It is, of course, obvious that, if every feature, 
every limb of a human figure, and every point in its externals 
of costume be exaggerated alike, it will at last be so far 
removed from any resemblance to humanity at all as to make 
no appeal to the emotions, mirthful or other, of the human 
spectator. But, though the figure of “ Ally” himself is usually 
or often treated in this way, exaggeration is not carried to 
so high a pitch in the equally unamusing figures which sur- 
round him. In most of these—in the boatmen, in the street- 
boys, in the loungers on the beach, in the roughs on the race- 
course—the artist has retained enough semblance to human 
nature to make the natural serve, as in all caricature it should 
serve, for a foil to the extravagant. But these leave us as smile- 
less as the hero himself. The gaping mouth, the rounded eyes, 
the distended cheeks of the surprised and tickled gamin are again 
and again D yog:ag to us in circumstances in which they might 
be expected to be funny, and with every sign that Mr. Tithe bes 
conscientiously laboured to make them funny. But funny they 
are not. Probably it is some subtle association between the brain 
and the hand, the thought and the pencil of the artist, which 
makes one caricature comic while its absence leaves another 
melancholy. It would certainly seem that the difference must 
be something purely subjective to the caricaturist himself, since 
a so aon ly evades all analysis of the objective qualities of 
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A DRAMATIC RETROSPECT. 


of a quarter of 


C is noteworthy that on the London 
a century no attempt was made or for years been 
made to reproduce with any degree of fidelity the characteristic 


features of contemporary society. In the immediate the 
most important m ents, such as those of Mr. Charles Kean 
and Mr. Phelps, while reproducing with even excessive archw- 


the humour of caricature ; and the psychological value of these 


ological accuracy the minutis of many periods historically re- 
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mote, had no place in their répertoires for the drama of modern 
manners, and it would probably be necessary to go back to the 
time when Mme. Vestris held the reins of management to find in 
any London theatre the state of things which, thanks to Mr. and 
Mrs. Bancroft, is now general. 

Authors, actors, and stage-managers conspired to worship con- 
ventionality and disre; nature. Impossible comic servants 
habitually held impossible conversations in impossible drawing- 
rooms. 

And the mention of drawing-rooms reminds one perforce of the 
medley of doors and windows they invariably presented. Under 
what rules of architecture could the houses of which they formed 
Sor have been built? In recalling them it is unnecessary to 
evel jests at the managements which gave us Adelphi guests and 
their like. Mr. Tom Taylor as an author and Mr. Alfred Wigan 
as an actor and manager were distinguished above their contem- 
porary rivals in refinement, in an attention to detail at that time 
supposed to be a peculiar attribute of the French stage, and, 
moreover, in personal knowledge of the manners and customs of 
polite society. Yet what a drawing-room was that which these 
two authorities contrived to present in the well-known play Stzd/ 
Waters Run Deep, where, besides a conservatory and door lead- 
ing to the hall door and the offices (so far quite natural), two 
other doors, leading immediately to the respective bedrooms of 
Mr. and Mrs. Mildmay and of Mrs. Sternhold, opened directly 
off the scene! Such a preposterous arrangement was meekly 
acquiesced in by playgoers as a necessary concession to the 

uisite business of the piece ; but it was left for Mr. Robertson 
and Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft to show us in Ours and in Caste 
how possible it was to conduct the action of plays in “inte- 
riors” of normal construction. In the play of Caste—in all 
respects the chef deuvre of its author—the simplicity of the 
construction with re to the entrances and exits is very 
remarkable; for in the first and third acts, which take place 
at “The Little House in Stangate,” the parlour of a small 
Surrey-side lodging-house is most faithfully reproduced—one 
door, leading into the narrow entrance passage close to the street 
door, and one window sufficing for the business of the scene— 
while in the second act the lodgings in Mayfair were provided 
with one door leading to the staircase and folding doors to an 
inner room. Then the doors were provided with locks and 
handles and opened into the rooms to which they belonged, and 
not (as was usual on the stage, and nowhere else) outwards into 
the passages and staircases ; so that an actor on leaving the stage 
was compelled to open the door naturally by the handle, instead 
of following the old stage custom of striking the door open with 
the palm of the hand. ese may seem small matters; but it 
was a careful attention to small matters that, in these early 
days, distinguished the Bancroft management from their contem- 

raries. 
ao did management and author work better together to 
one end than did the Bancrofts and Robertson in their crusade 
inst the old-fashioned conventionalities of the stage. Robertson, 
himself at one time an actor—an indifferent one, it is true, but 
armed with the practical knowledge essential to dramatic author- 
ship which it appears can only be attained on the stage itself— 
ized better than men whose opportunities of observi 

society far exceeded his own how faulty was the mirror whic 
was being held up to nature by the eae of the day. His 
lays—and by this we mean the plays he wrote for the Prince of 
Wales's Theatre, for all his other works (with the exception of two 
adaptations from the French, David Garrick and Home) have 
been long ago forgotten—were by no means faultless ; but in all 
of them we find the same protest against the stagey methods and 
conventional surroundings of the drama of the day. Even in his 
least successful plays his characters were men and women of 
flesh and blood, recognizable types readily met with in the ex- 
rience of daily life, and his pal was bright and telling; 
But what Robertson realized, or, at any rate, gave expression to, 
as no other dramatist had done, was that the reserve of an 
Englishman of the nineteenth century does not desert him even 
when his feelings are most deeply moved—nay, rather that the 
more he feels the more he will strive to conceal the fact. Hence 
it was that the heroes and heroines of Robertson did not stride 
and stamp, tear their hair, and smite their foreheads. A look, 
a grip of the hand, some short staccato remark (perhaps inten- 
tionally ungrammatical or inconsequent)—such were the means 
far more characteristic of his age which Robertson substi- 
tuted for the older armoury of the dramatist. It may well be 
doubted if these principles could ever have been capable of very 
at extension. The systematic repression of feeling does not 
admit of much variety in its expression by the dramatist or by 
the actor. Robertson employs it with admirable effect at certain 
points of his best plays, as in the return of George D’Alroy in the 
third act of Caste, and especially in the episode of Sam’s purchase 
of the piano, and of Hawtree’s assistance to Esther in her poverty, 
which no one who has seen the play (and who has not?) can 
forget. But from various causes, of which failing health was un- 
fortunately the chief, Robertson failed to preserve the high 
standard of excellence to which Caste attains. His plots became 
attenuated to the merest thread of story ; the same familiar per- 
formers appeared in characters so slightly altered from those they 
had created in his previous plays that the change sometimes 
appeared to be one of name only; the old man with scme 
marked idiosyncrasy for Mr. Hare, the good-natured swell for 
Mr. Bancroft, the bright, cheery girl, never without some flavour 


of Polly Eccles, for Mrs. Bancroft, the pair of sentimental lovers, 

with their variations on the immortal love-scene with the milk- 

jug. Indeed, at this time it seemed as if author and managers 
ad emancipated themselves from the traditions of the past 

of stage history, only to set up in their place the conventionalities 

of the Robertsonian drama, and to bind themselves hand and foot. 

with fetters of their own forging. 

The death of Robertson in 1871, during the run of the sixth 
and last play produced by him at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
necessitated a marked change of policy on the part of a manage- 
ment which had so largely depended on his work. 

During the six years, or thereabouts, which had elapsed since 
the opening of the theatre the Bancrofts had produced ten plays, 
all of which were new and original works, and the majority of 
which were written expressly for that theatre. From that time 
forward they found no one capable of replacing Robertson, and 
during the remaining fourteen years of their management they 

roduced only four new and original pieces. For the rest, they 

epended on frequent revivals of the four most successful of 
Robertson’s plays, on revivals of English plays already existing, 
and on the production of plays translated from recent Parisian 
successes of Sardou and other French dramatists. 

The total number of pieces produced by the Bancrofts during 
their twenty years of management amounted to thirty-one, made 
is be ten revivals, seven translations, and fourteen new plays, of 
which latter ten were produced during their first six years of 
management. Of the plays of Robertson alone Mr. Bancroft tells 
us that nearly three thousand performances were given, “ repre- 
senting, in fact, the evenings, counting rehearsals and deducti 
Sundays, of ten years of Tite ”; or, to put it another way, one- 
of their ts Senge was pach. to playing the works of 
this one author, while the other half was divided between the 
pieces by other authors and vacations, which during later years 
were somewhat protracted. 

‘When we remember that the Bancrofts and those who were 
successively members of their company were acting the plays of 
Robertson more frequently than on of all other authors put 
together, we shall cease to wonder at the thoroughly Robert- 
sonian spirit in which, as a rule, they attacked the works of 
other and frequently very dissimilar writers. The “suppressed 
emotion” or “ reserved force” which had been substituted for 
the stilted and declamatory style of an earlier generation, lost 
much of its value when an actor ventured to employ it in 
pieces of earlier date ; the method and the matter were felt. 
to be incongruous and mutually antagonistic; in fact, the new 
school of acting, founded essentially on the manners of the 
politer classes of society in the present day as a protest against 
the exaggeration of which the old school of actor was con- 
tinually guilty, has undoubtedly done good work and cleared 
away many absurdities and abuses; but it is not without its 
faults. The under-acting of the present is as antagonistic to 
true art as the over-acting of the past. Long runs and frequent 
revivals narrow the experience and dull the energies both of 
actor and of audience ; while at least as much harm may result 
from systematically ignoring the traditions of the past (in which 
the experience of many generations of actors are embodied) as 
from too slavishly adhering to them. 


THE PANAMA CANAL COMPANY. 


al Pe the failure of the Panama Canal Company to raise the 
whole of the late loan, there have been fears both in Paris 
and London that it will not be long able to continue construction. 
The work of excavating the Canal has proved far more difficult 
than was anticipated by the promoters. At the recent Parlia- 
mentary inquiry none of the witnesses ventured to fix a date 
when the works would be completed. All agreed that the con- 
struction could not be completed in 1890, but that was nearly all 
that was definite respecting the date that could be extracted. 
Even the engineers of the Company content themselves with the 
expression of a hope and a belief that the Canal can be made, 
but they do not positively assert it is practicable. In the mean- 
time the resources of the Company are running out. Not quite 
half of the late loan was placed with the public, and though it is 
true that a group of bankers came to the assistance of the Com- 
pany, there are very strong doubts entertained whether the 
assistance afforded will suffice for a long time. On excellent 
authority it is stated that the Company is still selling some of the 
bonds not then issued, but it is understood that the sales are 
being made at a considerable discount from the issue price, and 
it ishoped that they will go on for some time yet. But, even so, 
it is foreseen that very many months cannot elapse before the 
Company will be at the end of its resources. The share capital 
of the Company amounts to 12 millions sterling, and the bonds of 
various denominations amount to a little over 60 millions sterling ; 
making the total issued capita! so far something over 72 millions 
sterling. But, as the capital was issued at a discount, the actual 
sums received by the Company from the subscribers were, in 
round figures, 55? millions sterling. Interest paid during con- 
struction, administration charges, ers’ commissions, and 
like, have amounted up to the present to about 21 millions 
sterling. Consequently, of the 553 millions sterling actually 
received from the public, only 343 millions sterling have been 
available for excavating the Canal, or somewhat less than 
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the nominal share and bond capital of the Company. Of this 
343 millions sterling very nearly the whole has been already 
expended. At the beginning of this year, according to the last 
Report of the Company, it held in cash 110 millions of francs, 
and it has since received, or is entitled to receive, over 266 millions 
of francs, making the total somewhat under 376} millions of 
francs. But, on the other hand, the payments since January 
have amounted to over 340 millions of francs, leaving in round 
figures about 1} millions sterling, or somewhat less, available for 
the work of construction. But the monthly expenditure is about 
28 millions of francs, or 1,120,000/. Consequently there appears 
to be very little more than the means of defvaying a month’s ex- 
penditure in the coffers of the Company. It is true, as we have 
said, that the Company, notwithstanding the failure of the late 
loan, is still selling the bonds unplaced, but how long it will con- 
tinue doing so remains to be seen. 

Should the Company succeed in selling even at a considerable 
discount the remainder of the last loan, as well as the unissued 
portion of the Lottery loan, it would, of course, receive a con- 
siderable amount of money. The Lottery loan by itself would 
yield over 15} millions sterling; while it is impossible to esti- 
mate what the balance of the last loan would realize, since it is 
understood that the present sales are at a considerable dis- 
count. Still the Company, provided it succeed in these sales, 
would be able to continue the works for several months to 
come. Even now the annual interest charge exceeds 3} millions 
sterling. The new loans issued this year will raise the total 
to about 44 millions sterling, and it is to be recollected that 
the contractors of the works have to be paid every fortnight. 
The —— seems to be, therefore, that the resources of 
the Company will quickly be exhausted, unless M. de Lesseps 
is able to invent some new plan that will once more revive 
the confidence of the small investors of France in his enter- 
prise, or unless the bankers or the Government come to his 
assistance. It does not seem likely that the French Government, 
disordered as its finances already are, and overburdened with 
taxation as are undoubtedly the people, will itself undertake the 
construction of the Canal, or ‘will extend to M.de Lesseps 

uniary assistance, and it seems equally unlikely that the great 
will do so; for even if we assume that the Canal is 
practicable, and that the money can be found to complete it, it is 
very problematical whether the receipts would suffice even to cover 
the fixed charges. We have seen that the bonds already placed 
this year will raise the annual fixed of the Company to 
4,644,0001. There are still nearly 17 millions of Lottery Bonds 
which may be issued. If they are subscribed for, they would 
raise the annual fixed charges to about 5,346,000/. Nobody, how- 
ever, really believes that the Canal could be completed, even if the 
‘Company obtained all the 17 millions sterling, the cost of finishing 
it undoubtedly being very much larger. then the Canal is 
finished, the annual fixed. charges will much exceed 5,346,000. 
But in 1885 M. de Lesseps estimated the probable traflic of the 
Canal at 4 millions of tons, which estimate, however, he raised 
in 1887 to 7} million tons. The fact that in two years the esti- 
mate of traflic was so greatly increased is itself suspicious, but 
eoting that there may be 7} million tons of traffic through the 
Janal, M. de Lesseps’s estimate was that this traffic would yield 


something over 5 millions sterling a year. We have seen, how- 
ever, that even if the Canal could be completed by the issue of | 
the unplaced Lottery Bonds, the annual fixed charges would | 
amount to 5,346,000/. Consequently, a traffic through the Canal | 
of as much as 7} millions of tons every year would not suflice | 
to cover the fixed charges, on the very favourable assumption | 
that the completion of the Canal would not cost more than the | 
additional 17 millions sterling. This being the case, it seems not | 
at all likely that capitalists will be found to commit themselves 
more «eeply to the enterprise, and if they do not, it does not 
appear probable that the confidence of the small investors will 
be revived. 

Taking all the facts, then, into consideration, the probability 
seems to be that the Company will be able to continue working 
for several months yet by the sale, at a considerable discount, of 
the portion of the last loan which was not subscribed for; but 
that, when the sales of those bonds come to an end, its resources | 
will be exhausted, and that it will then have to stop the works. | 
Doubtless an attempt will be made to reorganize the Company, - 
and possibly the attempt Sg Rersnga Obviously the holders of 
the present securities will have to submit to a very great sacri- 
fice upon oe It is impossible that the Company could | 
pay its — if the present fixed annual charges were to be main-— 
tained. The first condition, therefore, of a successful reorganiza- 
tion is that the existing fixed charges should be very greatly cut 
down. Even if this were agreed to it would be by no means an 
easy task to out reorganization. We have seen that M. de 
Lesseps, even in his amended estimate, does not expect more than 
? illions of tons traffic ; while most people, less sanguine than 

. de Lesseps, do not hope for even the 4 millions of tons which 
was his estimate in 1885. It seems now hardly doubtful that 
the American Nicaraguan Canal will be built; and, if it is, it 
will compete very keenly with the Panama Canal for traffic. 
Further, Moth will have to compete with the Canadian, the 
Northern, and the Union Pacific Railways for traffic. As a 
matter of course, the Panama Canal if it were completed would 
¢ nearly the whole of the traffic from the Western Coast of 

uth America to Europe. But the Western Coast of the 
United States would solely send its goods eastwards by the 


Pacific railways, and the traffic from Australia, Japan, and 
China would be competed for by the Nicaraguan Canal, by the old 
route round Cape Horn, by the Suez Canal, and by the Pacific 
railroads. A very great and rapid growth of traffic then does 
not seem probable, all the more as it will be necessary to charge 
very high dues, and this being so, there is not much inducement 
for capitalists to engage in reorganizing the Company. Still, 
the interests of all kinds involved are so great that we do not 
doubt a serious attempt will be made to reorganize the Com- 
pany, and as the holders of existing securities would be unable 
to protect themselves, they would compelled, of course, to 
submit to a very great reduction either in capital or in interest. 
If they did so, it is possible, of course, that the reorganization 
might succeed, that funds might be raised to continue the works, 
and that ultimately the Canal might be made. In the meantime 
the failure of the existing Company would inflict very great 
loss upon France. The subscribers are understood to be chiefly 
small investors, workpeople, servants, and small tradesmen. The 
loss of the capital they had invested, and the interest they 
counted upon, would be heavily felt by them, would injuriously 
affect vd and doubtless would cause a considerable fall of 
rices on the Bourse. Furthermore, as several of the great 
French banks are believed to have assisted the Company to a 
considerable extent, there would be fears excited that the losses 
of these banks might be heavy, and it is possible that there 
might be such a shock given to credit as would disturb the 
money market. In any event, therefore, the failure of the Com- 
y would inflict upon France very grave loss, and might not 
improbably create such dissatisfaction with the Government as 
to produce considerable political consequences. 


DRAMATIC RECORD. 


Ts new piece at the Comedy Theatre, Uncles and Aunts, 
which is nothing more or less than a three-act farce on the 
modern French model, contains a whole string of examples of how 
easy it is to make an audience laugh. The authors, Messrs. 
Lestocq and Everard, in taking for their theme the threadbare 
situation of mistaken identities, may be said to have proceeded 
shoddy-wise, and to have invested more than half their characters 
with the renovated rags of a wrong personality. It would be 
surprising if the effect were otherwise than ludicrous; but, 
though not to laugh would be next to impossible during the 
ater part of the two hours’ process of complication and sorting, 
the fun and frolic of the scenes are less due to brightness of 
dialogue than to the ancient comicality of grotesque situations, 
with their smart interpretation by the actors engaged. In truth, 
the dialogue is little more than a farrago of catchwords and 
sayings stale as a superseded comic song. The motive of 
Uncles and Aunts is, of course, clear enough. It has been 
framed as a play-ground in which Mr, Penley may disport 
himself at will, and this, in the character of an amorous elderly 
bachelor, he does with an abandon worthy of the Private 
Secretary himself. But we think there are not a few who 
would have liked to see this truly humorous comedian in ‘a 
less full of reminders of the Rev. Henry Spa!ding, and we suspect 
there will be many who may even resent the substitution of a 
lost umbrella for a pair of goloshes. In any case the authors can 
hardly be congratulated, either on their originality or on their 
estimate of the public memory, if they seriously suppose that the 
umbrella embodies a new idea. But in these days, when a large 
section of the public are persuaded into seeing a difference be- 
tween a “contract” and an “ agreement,” and between “boy- 
cotting” and “exclusive dealing,” the umbrella and the goloshes 
may find many champions. 

An autumn season at the Avenue Theatre began on Saturday 
evening last, under the direction of Mr. H. Bracy, who appears 
anxious to please all sorts and conditions of men, for he caters to 
two classes of theatre-goers, by givin first a refined comedy and 
then a rollicking burlesque. Gladys, by Mr. Arthur Law, was 
originally played at a matinée some two years ago, and then met 
with fair success.’ It isa work of considerable merit, and con- 
tains one or two remarkably pathetic scenes. The plot deals with 
the tribulation of a young lady who is in love with a poor artist, 
but is forced by her mecenary father to aman who is re- 
puted wealthy, but who is in reality a swindler. At an appro- 
priate moment it is discovered, through the obliging kindness of 
a mysterious Frenchman, that this villain has been previously 
married, a disclosure which enables the long-suffering heroine to 
leave him and marry her artist friend—who, by the way, in the 
mean time has become wealthy. The chief merit of the piece 
is the terseness of the dialogue, which is generally excellent ; and 
its principal defect is its sketchiness. The acts are too brief for 
the development of characterization, and thus the interest in the 
dramatis persone soon fi They are always in motion, doing 
something, without sufficient cause. In a certain measure this 
sense of hurry is due to the actors, who generally lack repose, 
and who, one and all, gabble—Miss Florence West alone ex- 
cepted. She acts with some dignity, and even pathos; but, as 
her principal “situations” are not artistically led up to, they 
appear strained and unnatural. Mr. Lewis Waller is easy as the 
hero, and Mr. Royce Carleton somewhat conventional as the 
villain. A very clever piece of acting is Mr. Kinghorne’s sketch 
of a hot-tempered old military man, a by no means original stage 
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type, but one out of which this able actor makes considerable 
capital. Don Juan, Junior, by Messrs. Reece and Righton, which 
follows, is essentially a modern burlesque, and enjoyed a long run 
at the Royalty some eight years ago. There are the usual dances, 
songs, oe horse-play games, and the —— far-fetched puns 
to current topics of the “silly season ””—the failure 
or success of matrimony, for instance, and the state of our national 
defences. Mr. E. Righton, who is otherwise very vivacious and 
clever, does not make an agreeable premiére danseuse. There 
is only one actor now on the stage who is really amusing in 
this risky kind of travesty—Mr. George Grossmith. Mr. Mark 
Kinghorne is sufficiently amusing throughout, and Miss Emily 
Spiller looks charming and sings with considerable taste. On 
the whole, Mr. Bracy es provided a good as well as varied enter- 
tainmen’ 


TWO BALLADES OF PROGRESS. 


[Mr. Gladstone initiated reforms, too, in another direction. The old 
man had the privilege of beholding Mr. Gladstone in déshabillé, and saw 
with great delight and envy a buckle and strap at the back of his 
trowsers. The craze for imitation is strong in the tr race, and this 
ambitious slave never rested until he was possessed of a like mode of 
keeping his nether garments in suspension. It is now the great solace of 
his declining years that he was the first black man to take advantage of 
this comparatively insignificant comfort of civilization.] 


him, Massa?” <A senile chuckle 
Wrinkles a moment the time-worn cheeks ; 

“ "Member him, Sah ? ”—and the gnarled black knuckle 
Screws out a tear ere the old man speaks ; 
“ Pears like, Sah, I could count de weeks 

Since I welcomed dat fine young chap, 
Since I ’sclaimed, as I looked at his breeks, 

“ He fasten dem up wif a buckle and strap.” 


Then did he tell how the strap and its buckle 
Played in his sleep that night strange freaks ; 
How “ beheld in dreams, on his truckle, 
“ Cibilization’s” dawning streaks ; 
How that at last the truth outleaks, 
Startling the land like a thunder-clap, 
Till the old wife croons and the urchin squeaks, 
“ He fasten dem up wif a buckle and strap. 


Freely doth Civilization suckle 
Tiniest child for her breast who seeks ; 

Straps may be “littles ” that go to the “ muckle,” 
i themselves were unknown to the Greeks), 
First the old man, then his friends, then cliques, 

Summon up courage to stand in the gap ; 

Last, the whole race triumphant shrieks, 

“We fasten dem up wif a buckle and strap.” 


Grand old nigger! Oblivion wreaks 
Vainly her spite upon one whose hap 
*Tis to have graven on Fame’s high peaks, 
“He fastened dem first wif a buckle and strap.” 


It. 


Simplest of all most innocent races, 
appy are ye if, parting with braces, 
Only a buckle the finger pricks. 
Not so they, who in Eighty and Six 
Followed their chief when he burned his boats ; 
You have but learnt your trowsers to fix, 
Those white niggers have turned their coats. 


You have but mimicked his harmless 
You have but caught his innocuous tricks ; 
Pity those slaves, who with downcast faces 
‘oil at the tale of the strawless bricks. 
Spiritless items! faggoted sticks! 
Hark to the sneer, as they range their votes 
Under the Whip’s remorseless flicks, 
“ Those white niggers have turned their coats.” 


“Snug,” mutters Scorn, “your driver's place is, 
He who his seat in the chariot picks ; 
What about those who pant in the traces, 
Look for no halfpence, live upon kicks 
(Fittest return from the boot one licks), 
Strain till they burst their bawling throats, 
Get in their bent necks permanent ‘ cricks’— 
Those white niggers who turned their coats?” 


Grand old ganger! to their politics 
Tell us what parallel History quotes, 
Wretchedest Toms and Harrys and Dicks! 
Poor white niggers who turned their coats ! 


REVIEWS. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY.*® 


he was time that the new English Dictionary, commenced 
many years ago by the Philological Society, and now in 
course of ublication by the Clarendon Press, under the direction 
of Dr. Murray, should receive a convenient short title. The 
University of Oxford has well earned the right of associating its 
name with the work, which will in future be cited and known as: 
the Oxford Dictionary. Two more sections of it are now before 
us. At first sight it may seem an ostentation of thankfulness for 
small mercies to rejoice at having disposed of B and made fair 
progress in C. But it will not seem so to the reader who knows 
what an altogether exceptional weight is carried by those two- 
letters in the alphabetical order of English words and names. 
With B the first volume is complete, a sufficiently goodly 
volume of 1,240 , together with the — and introducto 
explanations in their permanent form. Every one who inten 
to use the Dictionary will find these well worth his read- 
ing; any one who is minded to criticize the performance of 
Dr. Murray and his helpers, either in general or in particular, is. 
bound in fairness to them carefully before he commits himself 
to any criticism. Thirty years’ work, more or less intermitted in the 
earlier part, but of exceedingly wide range, and collected from a 
at variety of workers, has gone to the preparation of the- 
Gictiodens, and it is nearly ten since Dr. Murray took the com- 
mand of the enterprise to which he is now wholly devoted. 
Many kinds of critical questions had to be discussed and deter- 
mined before the Dictionary could even be set going; and, after 
the main principles of treatment are settled, there are sure to: 
remain in a work of this scale an infinity of subordinate doubts, 
which crop up in unexpected places, and often give an amount of 
trouble and cause an amount of delay which look unreasonable- 
in proportion to the intrinsic value of any possible result, but 
onl not be avoided without lowering the general standard of 
the workmanship. Such things happen in the planning and re- 
vision of the most ordinary catalogue or index. In dealing with 
the whole vocabulary of a language they must constantly hap 
With all their drawbacks, they bring at least one good gi 
the gift of experience. Nine-tenths or more of the remarks and 
queries that would naturally occur to astudent of the Dictionary 
(we mean a competent student, not a novice in his own language: 
or a crotchet-monger) must have been considered and recon- 
sidered beforehand. the purport of them remains without 
visible mention, it is because an editor who gave his reasons for 
not adopting this and that suggestion would never get room to 
produce the results which he does adopt. 

Most of us who have aimed at exactness in any subject what- 
ever are familiar with the difficulty of verifying minute informa- 
tion. It is often quite as great in the matters which everybody, 
or every skilled person, is supposed to know as in matters 
of admitted obscurity. Dr. Murray bears witness in his preface 
to the troubles of this kind of quest. A great number of terms, 
“sometimes obsolete, sometimes current, belonging to matters. 
of history, custom, fashion, trade, or manufactures,” occur in 
literature with little or nothing in the context that will fix them 
to a definite meaning. “The difficulty of obtaining first-hand 
and authoritative information about these,” says Dr. Murray, 
“has often been immense, and sometimes insurmountable. Ten, 
twenty, or thirty letters have sometimes been written to persons 
who, it was thought, might possibly know, or succeed in finding 
out, something definite on the subject; and often weeks have 

ssed, and ‘copy’ advanced into the state of ‘proof,’ ‘ proof’ 
into ‘revise,’ and ‘revise’ even into ‘final,’ before any results 
can be obtained. It is incredible what labour has had to be 
expended, sometimes, to find out the facts for an article which 
occupies not more than five or six lines, or even to be able to 
write the words ‘ derivation unknown,’ as the net outcome 
of hours of research and of testing the statements put forth 
without hesitation in other works.” In these cases of minute 
doubt there is always the provoking suspicion that, while one 
has been writing to learned friends in Rome or New York, the 
very man who could give the right clue may be in the next 
street, or may be some familiar acquaintance with whom one 
spoke yesterday. These people who know the things one wants 
and do not tell them are an exasperating tribe, as they are a 
not only to crush one with their superior information when it 
is too late to be useful, but to be much offended that they were 
not asked for it by the unhappy inquirer, who had no reason to 
think it was in their possession. Some day, perhaps, Dr. Murray 
will be disposed to give us an anecdotic sample of the troubles 
of a dictionary-maker. It should be an amusing chapter, and, 
moreover, it would be a standing answer to a great number of 
idle questionings. Meanwhile, it is not the least of the minor 
secrets of scholarship, and notably so in editorial work, to have 
a sort of instinct of the right books and the right men to pray 
aid of in these baffling hunts. Without some touch of this it 
is almost beyond human fortune to escape ludicrous mistakes. 
It is, in , matter of tradition and intellectual atmosphere. 
Self-taught scholars, however well-meaning and industrious, are 


* A New English Dictionary on Historical Principl ded mainly 
on the Materials collected by Philological Society. Edited by James 
A. H. Murray. Part IV. Sections x and 2. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1888. 
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commonly deficient in it. At the Universities, on the other 
hand, there is everything to foster aptitude in this kind ; and in 
the favourable air of Oxford, and under the auspices of Bodley, 
Dr. Murray and his staff must by this time have developed the 
instinct in a high degree. 

With all Dr. Murray’s resources, the number of words described 
as “of uncertain origin and history,” or to the like effect, in these 
two instalments, is remarkable on a cursory view. Both obscure 
Teutonic words, and words which can be traced to an old French 
or medieval Latin form, but not with any certainty beyond it, 
seem specially common in the early part of “C.” We find amon; 
the former class the common word cake, as to the meanings 0: 


which we have a small addition to offer. In the definition of the | 
primary sense a cake is said to be “ distinguished from a loaf or 

other ordinary bread either by its form or by its composition.” | 
No doubt this is generally true; but we can bear witness that | 
some twenty years ago an ordinary loaf of ordinary bread was | 
habitual! called a cake by a Cambridge bedmaker. If Smith | 
told his bedmaker that Mr. Brown was coming to breakfast in 
half an hour, she would naturally say, “Shall I fetch another 

cake from the buttery?” meaning simply a further supply of 
bread. Of the antiquity and local extent of the usage, and | 
whether it still exists or not, we cannot certify anything. From 
this minute Cambridge reminiscence we are naturally led to a 
word of special interest in Oxford, Carfax. More than one 
point is notable about this. First, the word is originally not 
a proper name, but signifies any place where four roads meet. 
Gradually “the Carfax” of Oxford and of Exeter came to 
survive as a place-name after the common usage—of which, how- | 
ever, Dr. Murray has found one quite late example—had gone 

out. Next, the forms of the word are curious. It corresponds | 
to the modern French carrefour, Latin quadrifurcus ; the French | 
forms lost the Latin ¢ quite early, but it is always preserved | 
in English from the earliest recorded form, Carfuks, downwards ; 

the r, on the other hand, is traceable only in a doubtful reading 

of one fifteenth-century quotation. It would seem, therefore, that 

the English word was modelled directly upon the Latin. Carfour 
or guarfour, from the French, was current in English till the 

Restoration period. Dr. Murray does not mention a wrong deri- 
vation as from the French quatre voies, which may be connected 
with the use of carfax to translate the acadermical guadrivium, 

and may, perhaps, account for the aberrant spellings Carfor and 
Carfoix. Quatrefois or quatrevoyes appears as a written gloss or 
synon Ag Carfax in the sixteenth century, both at Exeter and 

at ord. 

Turning a few pages back to Care, we find that Dr. Murray 
has departed from the general rule of not negativing mere 
blunders; he tells us that the word is “in no way related 
to Lat. cura.” Probably, however, the blunder is known to 
be a common as well as an obvious one. Under the sense in 
which “care” is equivalent to Latin diligentia, it might have 
been an improvement to add a legal quotation or two; “care 
and caution,” “due care,” “ ordi care,” “consummate care,” 
though not to be called terms of art, have acquired a pretty 
distinct legal flavour in the course of the present century. How- 
ever, there is nothing in the legal phrases that would be obscure 
to any one acquainted with the common use of the word. A 
different noun, “care,” is a West-country synonym for the moun- 
tain ash, otherwise, and better, called “ quick- .” We hope 
the true name will get its due under Q. Still going crab-like, 
we may point to Cap as an example of the minute attention and 
discrimination which go to make up the account of a word not 
Eeontng at first sight any uncommon difficulty. We are not 

isappointed of the classica ager ago from She Stoops to Conquer 
—s.v. Cantankerous ; but, by an unlucky misprint, it reads, 
“There’s not a more bitter cantanckerous road in all Christen- 
dom.” However, the reader who is not sufficiently acquainted 
with Tony Lumpkin to make the emendation for himself deserves 
to be mystified. 

Since critics must be critical, we note in Section 1 that the 
academical sense of bracket, in examinations, is distinct and settled 
enough to have had a more specific notice, and that the verb 
brait has a military as well as a nautical use; atent is “brailed” | 
up from the ground when it is left standing, to secure thorough 
ventilation. One is almost ashamed to mention such small 
omissions in the presence of so full and careful a piece of work as 
the treatment of the verb break, which is in fifty-six 
distinct meanings (not one too many), with a special index of 
phrases at the end. An article of this kind will be of the utmost 
value to foreign scholars wishing to acquire an exact knowledge 
of English idioms. There be some who know the quotations 
‘that might have been under “break bulk” and “ brickmaker” 
from a precious volume called Arabiniana ; but that volume was 
privately printed, and those who have the fortune to possess it 
are entitled to our secrecy. We should have liked to see, s. v. 
Brace, William Blake’s “Damn braces! Bless relaxes!” an 
a ntly unique bit of metaphor. 3 

mewhat might be said, and one day should be said, of the 
words charitably gathered up by a great dictionary which have 
failed to live, notwithstanding parentage or patronage. 
“ Capelocracy ” was endowed by the first Lord Lytton (whether 
it were his own invention or not) with a brief term of life; appa- 
rently no one has taken it up in the last thirty years. But we 
must not be tempted further. 


NOVELS.* 
* (NURTIS YORKE,” it may be presumed, is one of the 


pseudonyms so much in favour with feminine writers since 
the famous days of the three illustrious Bells. There is strong 
internal evidence in Hush! of the sex of the author. The hero 
is seldom the st point in a woman's novel, and when he is a 
heroic hero he in chnest sure to be the weakest. Marmaduke 
Power is one of the feeblest heroes we have encountered. He 
is a broad-shouldered fellow, intended to be the beau idéal of 
manly youth, with the “unmistakable stamp of noble birth,” a 
“firm mouth, half hidden by a thick brown moustache,” and the 
usual items of a young lady’s notion of a handsome man. He is, 
however, strangely subject to “ constant nervous headaches”; is 
always looking white end tired, with black rings round his eyes 
and marks as of bruises beneath them ; and seems in general in 
need of a cup of tea, or some such feminine restorative. His 
moral nature is as inconsistently weak as the physical. He is all 
goodness ; but the goodness has, in the presence of temptation, 
the cohesion of blotting-paper. In fact, the temptation before 
which Marmaduke falls one not have presented itself to most 
people as a temptation at all. He sees his rich young cousin, 
who has been kind and generous to him, and under whose roof he 
is at the time living, fall over a cliff overhanging a dangerous 
river. He clutches the falling man, and has it easily in hand to 
save him, when it suddenly occurs to him that he is Vivian 
Power's heir. “An awful, hideous, soul-scathing temptation 
swept over him,” and he “deliberately shook himself free.” 
Vivian falls, shrieking for help; and Marmaduke listens, but does 
nothing. The native nobility which thus allows itself to stoop to 
cow murder resumes its sway sufficiently to torment the 
criminal with ceaseless remorse, which he characteristically 
attempts to assuage with morphia; but it does not prompt him to 
renunciation of the estates and income of twenty thousand a year 
of which he had robbed his cousin. Such are the mistakes sade by 
ness for her by hero, and lavi pages o on 
his “ langour,” his « nervous, feverish irritabilit hist tender 
ivalry,” and much more of the same sort. The author can 
write fluently, and has more success in drawing the characters of 
the women she describes than in those of the men. Her acquaint- 
ance with social customs should perhaps not be tested by her slip 
_ thinking that Parliament opens “early in the month” of 
ugust. 
A Virginia Inheritance has some delightful qualities, but none 
but the patient and meek of heart can read it without occa- 
sionally losing temper. Mr. Pendleton’s style is exasperating. It 
is not the peculiar expressions—such as “fostering” a woman 
on society, or a table “teetering” on its legs, or a sum of money 
being “loaned”—which irritate. It is the flights into fine con- 
struction, evidently greatly admired by the writer himself, which 
arouse impatient wrath. “It was the hour after sunset, that 
delicious hour when tired day stands whispering the countersign 
to dewy night at the evening change of sentry.” “The cham- 
pagne of emotion goes soonest to the head of the unaccustomed 
quaffer.” “That task which was none the less real because im- 
posed by superintensity upon a substratum of misconception.” 
“Such tilting from the perpendicular of good taste antagonized 
Perry infinitely more than his pomposity and grandiloquence.” 
Quite so; it does indeed ; or would if we were as much in the 
way of “antagonizing” as they are in the States. If Mr. 
Pendleton’s story were dull few readers would feel inclined to 
wade through much of this sort of thing, but it is not dull. It 
has an interest and freshness of its own ; in parts it is amusing; 
in parts witty; here and there wise. It is an American story, as 
its name implies, and after we get away in the first few chapters 
from the New York parvenu drawing-rooms, where wealth apes 
the vulgarities of Europe, which seem the more vulger for bein 
imitated, and are taken down to Virginia and to the delightful 
household of the Chesters of Chatterton, it becomes thoroughly 
entertaining. From the moment of the first contact of ‘Felix 
Perry, the practical hard-working lawyer of the North, with the 
lazy cadaverous butter-nut-clad native of the South at Braddox 
Station the characteristics of the two races strike out amusing 
contrasts with each other. The courtesy of the Chesters, their 
oddities, their reckless acceptance of every claim of exorbitant 
hospitality ; their indolent carelessness, their embodiment of the 
“hospitable, out-at-elbow, irrelevant, sympathetic South” are 
set forth in a manner which has a sort of fascination. The 
“ darkies,” too, are delightful ; and it would seem, to judge from 
the Chester interior, that political ch have not destroyed 
the domestic fidelity and ingenuity of the negro servants. All 
that deals with the “ Virginia Inheritance” in Mr. Pendleton’s 
one volume story is charming. The portions devoted to the 


* Hush! By Curtis Yorke. 3 vols. London: Bentley & Son. 1888. 
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fashionable ladies of New York have not novelty and are con- 


siderably less A 

’ Mrs. Blanche Willis Howard’s novelette, Tony, the Maid, is 
much more a joke in one volume than a story. It might have 
been written by a feminine Mark Twain, supposing such a being 
to be within the compass of the human imagination. The style 
is bright and lively, the English just flavoured with Americanisms 
like essence in a whi cream. Perhaps the tone the 
author slides into when is depicting the travelling Briton 
takes on something of the sour, as if the cream had turned, as 
the cooks say. But the —- Briton, and more especially 


crasies, all the more salient when eae by the eye of 
a different nationality. The Mrs. High-Dudgeons and the 
Reverend Begone, who are to be met abundantly in Con- 
tinental health resorts, may be abandoned to the satirical 
mercies of the author without much harm resulting to them or 
any one else. The vagaries of Miss Aurelia Vanderpool, the 
mature lady with the “ New England conscience,” seem less easy 
to understand. Miss Aurelia, her timidities, her scruples, and 
her innocent aspirations, are amusing enough while she is under 
the tutelage of Tony, the German “ Maid,” who finds her drifting 
about the Lucerne hotel and takes her in charge. But, when 
this pattern of demureness falls into the arms (figuratively, of 
course) of a handsome young boatman at the first interview, and 
proceeds to an audacious flirtation, the situation loses interest 
and point and becomes simply an American joke. Tony is an 
engaging damsel, and would be more so if the author’s description 
of her had been left to the imagination, unhindered by the 
poor illustrations. 

“QOssip Schubin” is the signature adopted by Miss Louise 
Kirschner, a young Bohemian writer, as we are informed in the 

reface to One of Us by the translator, Miss Harriet F. Powell. 

e little novel shows plenty of natural ability and some literary 
distinction. It has, too, that peculiar atmosphere of melancholy, 
despondency, thwarted hope, which pervades Slav literature, and 
which repels some readers as much as it fascinates others. The 
author seems to have lived much in Rome, and to be perfectly 
conversant with the ways of the Austrian colony there, its ex- 
clusiveness, jealousies, intrigues, and social habits. Perhaps here 
is the origin of the faults of the book. There is too much per- 
sonal description and social comment. Details overweight the 
story. It is too short for elaboration of character, too scrappy 
for just proportion, too hurried to allow the writer's thought 
men for expression. It is crude, in short, but clever. Now, as 

experienced reviewers of novels know, there is more hope in 
grain on in ton complacent common- 
place. Everything ma: 0 rom the eager yo mind 
where thoughts and ‘ens jostle each other, provided thet the 
thoughts and ideas have originality. Ossip Schubin has the 
touch of romance which lightens and gives variety, the sense of 
humour which keeps the path of sense, the poetic feeling which 
sees the infinite in all emotion. Lack of experience can hardly 
keep these qualities long from developing themselves, and in the 
present instance it has not succeeded in spoiling a bright and 
touching story. 

The Third Miss St. Quentin is a pretty and graceful little 
story, slightly morbid in tone, and owing its artificiality of 
manner to the fact that it is modelled on the fairy tale of 
Cinderella. Divers incidents of a natural and simple character 
have to be strained to fit into parallel grooves in the older story. 
Ella (minus “ Cinder”) has to be taken to a ball under circum- 
stances of much awkwardness by her ge ap and without 
the knowledge of her elder sisters; she has to wear ancient 
slippers, and lose one of them fantastically; she has to remain 

own to all her father’s and sisters’ friends who are 
present, and dance incognita with the Prince, who is a sort 
of cousin of her own. All this is shaped a good deal on Miss 
Thackeray's well-known plan, but it is done in Mrs. Molesworth’s 
own manner, and is by no means a servile imitation of what was 
itself an imitation. It is a story meant for young people. Some 
of their elders may think that no one of the three young ladies 
whose careers are recorded is worthy of all acceptation. Ella, the 
cinder maiden, is too much given to sudden and secret flights from 
home to be a comfortable inmate, and her half-sisters Madelene 
and Ermine are painful specimens of the worthy type which 
“means well.” There is cleverness in the way in which they are 
described, and they are by no means unnatural, but they are 
not pleasant. Now, people ought to be pleasant in fiction, 
at any rate, for the sake of the higher morality. If they are not 
always so in real life that is doubtless due to the inherent im- 
perfections of our earthly state. 

Mr. Edgar Saltus, in “dutifully” dedicating Tristrem Varick 
to Eduard von Hartmann, describes his work as an “attempt in 
ornamental disenchantment.” A quotation on the fly-leaf from a 
newspaper speaks of Mr. Saltus as “ the prose laureate of pessim- 
ism,” and a list of the author’s previous publications informs us 
he has written The Anatomy of Negation, The Philosophy of Dis- 
enchantment, Balzac, and (in preparation) Eden. The last title is 
a surprise. One would have expected something quite different. 
After all this, it is with hesitation we admit that the volume pre- 
sents itself to us simply in the light of an American shilling 
dreadful. Some shilling dreadfuls have, it is true, achieved such 
reputation that the appellation has or may have ceased to convey 
anything but applause. Mr. Saltus has studied French literature 
profoundly, and has read, apparently, every work of morbid 


within living memory. Shadows 
of many memorable books flit over his pages. @ com- 
mand of fine almost Swinburnian, and a confident 
cleverness which is always ready, often audacious, and some- 
times coarse. If, however, the final 
of all this, it is disappointing. Everything striking in it, as w 
as the pessimism ani Pthe a Tn seems to have belonged before 
to some one else. Viola Raritan, the girl with the “ gold eyes,” 
has a voice which is described in half a of the author’s best 
style. It was a voice which “ vibrated through labyrinths of 
gold”—a voice “evoking visions of flesh and dazzling steel, and 
in its precipitate flights and vertiginous descents disclosing land- 
scapes riotous with flowers, rich with perfume, sentient with 
beauty, articulate with love ; a voice voluptuous as an — 
languorous as the consonance of citherns and guitars.” re- 
markable voice did many wonderful things beside capturing 
Mr. Tristrem Varick’s affections, and finally “died away like a 
chorus entering a crypt.” Had Miss Raritan herself died away 
and entered a crypt before enacting the story of her life as set 
forth by Mr. Saltus the world would have been no loser. Her 
sins and the crimes of her lovers are ignoble and excite neither 

ity nor terror. Much of ist art is bad, but a mere 
Imitation of it is worse. 


fiction which has a 


YEAR BOOKS, 14 EDWARD IIL* 


7 its predecessors, this volume of Re of Easter and 
Trinity terms of the fourteenth year of Edward III. con- 
tains much that is interesting and instructive. It is admirably 
edited, and the lay reader will find Mr. Pike’s Introduction a 
sufficient guide to the points of special importance presented in 
the text. By the time he has studied the cases in which these 
occur, he will have seen enough of the contents of the volume to 
lead him to read further, and make discoveries for himself. b 
Pike has some valuable remarks on the character and privileges 
of the Court of Exchequer. In commenting on a case in which 
the Abbot of Ramsey, having been defeated in the Exchequer in 
a suit against the Countess of Kent, “sued in the same place 
before the gv Council to reverse the judgment,” he points out 
that, even before 31 Edward IIIL., error in the Court of Ex- 
chequer was redressed in the Exchequer itself, and quotes the 
writ of error which was granted to the Abbot on his prayer to 
the King and Council, and which issued, though not of course, 
from the Chancery. This writ, he observes, makes it evident 
that the judgments of the Court of Exchequer were not subject 
to revision except in the Exchequer, or “coram nobis,” by the 
ning and Council. He also shows that the ange 9 in the 
Exchequer were not ruled by the Common Law, and that the 
constitution of the Exchequer Chamber as the Court for hearing 
Exchequer errors grew out of the Council. In the course of his 
argument he brings forward proof that the Red Book of the 
Exchequer, now existing, is not the original Liber Rubeus, so- 
called in the reign of Edward IIL, and he throws some slight — 
and here we fail to see the force of his objections—on the 
antiquity and authority of the famous Dialogus de Scaccario. 
A notice of the discontinuance of an action by the demise of the 
late King leads to a short explanation of the bearing of the 
phrase “par demyse de Roi” on the accounts of the deposition or 
resignation of Edward II. The mode of dealing with contempt 
of Court is illustrated by an amusing case, in which a bill of 
trespass was brought against a | for abusing a Justice of the 
King’s Bench, as he walked up Westminster Hall to take his 
seat in Court. A curious incident occurred in this case; the 
lady’s husband admitted the trespass, but his wife refused to be 
bound by his plea, declaring that she had been divorced before 
the Bishop of Rochester, and was, therefore, a feme sole. The 
Bishop, however, returned that no such divorce had been pro- 
nounced in his Court. The Reports exhibit several examples of 
the relations between the Crown and the Church in matters of 
jurisdiction ; of the use of the writ Quare impedit, of the civil 
disability produced by excommunication, and the like. Consi- 
dering the stringency of the laws of the early Kings on the 
observance of Sunday, and the statement of Sir Edward Coke 
concerning the Common Law as to dies non juridici, it is, 
as Mr. Pike remarks, worth noting that in the Reports be- 
fore us Sunday is treated as a lawful day, on which distresses 
were taken, and deeds were executed even by the heads of 
religious houses—the “Bishop” mentioned in this connexion 
is, of course, a misprint for the Abbot, of St. Albans. Mr. 
Pike is quite justified in saying that fairs and markets were 
commonly held on Sunday down to the reign of Henry VI, 
when a penalty was provided for such cases. He further observes 
that “most of the restrictions as to the transaction of business on 
Sunday, so far as the period of legal memory is concerned, have been 
imposed by statute,” and we should have nothing to say against 
this, if he had made it clear that he meant to speak only of the 
law of the State. But he goes on to declare that “ from the reign 
of Richard I. to the reign of Henry VI. the distinction between 
Sunday and other days was but little omg ap by the Church, 
and, of course, not more by laymen than by clergy.” In other 
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words he asserts that the Church did not legislate on the | 
observance of Sunday. He should to his own law; he is 
evidently no canonist. The history of the observance of the | 
Lord’s Day in England is too long a subject to enter on here. | 
It is enough to remark that, while we certainly do not pre-— 
tend that the Canon Law imposed anything like the restric- | 
tions with regard to the day that have since the Reforma- | 
tion been laid on men’s conduct by statute, or that the Church’s | 
law on the point was by any means strictly enforced, Mr. 
Pike will find that the observance of the day was made the 
subject of ecclesiastical legislation during the very reign on 
which he is engaged, in 1332 by Archbishop Mepeham’s con- 
stitution, De feriis et festis sanctorum celebrandis, and in 1357 | 
by a mandate of Archbishop Islip, De exorando pro rege, et de 
observando dies dominicos. In Islip’s mandate special mention 
is made of the “damnable perversity” of those who hold 
markets on the Lord’s Day. 


REAL-ENCYKLOPADIE PROTESTANTISCHE THEOLOGIE 


“No; never will I study theology!’ 


UND KIRCHE.* 


HE eighteenth and last volume of the second edition of this 
great undertaking, which has lost two successive editors, 


Dr. Herzog and Dr. Plitt, by death during its p contains 
the epee “general register” to the entire work. It is a 
delight to refer to this wonderful model of indexing, which has 


occupied two years in its composition, and will remain a 
manent treasure to theological and ecclesiastical students. e 
volume has swollen to a bulk far exceeding that of either of its 
predecessors, This is due to the inclusion of several articles 
which were not ready in time to appear in their proper alpha- 
betical rank, and also to the addition of biographies of eminent 
Continental theologians who have recently died. Amongst these 
occur such names as G. C. von Harless, H. L. J. Heppe, | 
K. T. Keim, J. P. Lange, J. J. Herzog, Bishop H. L. Martensen, © 
J. J. Oosterzee, D. Schenkel, H. W. Thiersch, C. A. Zezschwitz, — 
and others. It also contains an admirable critical biography of | 
Charles Kingsley by Professor R. Buddensieg of Dresden, the | 
author of the articles in earlier volumes on Bishops Butler 
and Horsley, Wilberforce, Cardinals Wolsey and Wiseman, 
the Quakers, and some of the Scottish Presbyterian reformers. 
bs: Kingsley,” says he, “ was Englishman from top to toe, but one 
who could understand and appreciate what was foreign, especially 
what was German.” He regrets that Kingsley’s characteristic 
papers in The Christian Socialist and Politics for the People have 
never been collected. We may observe that an article in a recent 
volume of Ersch and Gruber’s apparently endless Encyklopédie 
affords proof of the increasing appreciation of Kingsley in Ger- 
many. Dr. Buddensieg owns that Cardinal Newman smote 
Kingsley hip and thigh; but he adds that Canon Meyrick’s de- 
fence of oy, sad was unanswerable, and that no attempt was 
made on the Roman side to reply to it. 

It is curious that Harless, who was beyond question one of the 
most influential theologians of our century, and the leader of the 
Lutheran revival in his own fatherland, throughout his laborious 
life asa sg one manifested a bitter distaste, if - a positive 
hatred, for theology. Philology, classics, philosophy, and music 
he followed passionately. But of the one science in which he 
was afterwards to become a shining light he said with emphasis, 

He turned to it in his 
early manhood, almost as if by accident, as a change from his 
weariness when studying jurisprudence, and he found himself 

werfully arrested and fascinated by St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
mans. This led him to seek acquaintance with Tholuck, the 
magic of whose personal influence, rather than his scholarship, 
lost Harless to the law and gained him for the Church. He, 
along with Liéhe, may be said to have resuscitated the Catholic 


or “High Church” side of Lutheranism, and to have given it 
a new life—at least in Southern Germany. The great scholar | 
Benedict Winer, who in his later years approached nearer and 


nearer to positive theology, was amo e regular penitents 
(“ Beichtkindern ”) who to for confession. These 
zealous scholars, men of action as well as men of thought, 
enriched the Lutheran Church, both in Europe and America, 
with nursing sisterhoods, orphanages, and a number of bene- 
volent energies which are still flourishing and increasing. “The 
dominant principle of Lihe’s life,” says Lotze in the present 
volume, “ was his reverence and holy affection for the Sacrament 
of the Altar.” He taught that the Eucharist—according to the 
original Lutheran doctrine, as op to the Swiss—was the 
centre of all Christian doctrine and all Church life. Reports got 
afloat that he was about to join the Roman Catholic Church, and 


the Roman Catholics themselves expected it. But Lohe, like 
Harless, remained to the end as anti-Popish as Luther himself. 
The volume has a remarkably suggestive article on the 
Salvation Army (Heilsarmee) from the point of view of a German 
scientific theologian, Dr. Theodor Kolde of Er: the author 
of the essays on the Schmalkald League and the Wittenberg 
Concordia, and of some of the Lutheran biographies in earlier 
volumes. He has made an exhaustive study of the profuse litera- 
ture—so to call it—of the eccentric Booth movement. Dr. Kolde 


is very doubtful whether the Salvation Army, if the princi 
laid down by its “General” for use in India should find adopti 
and development in Europe and America—as he thinks they must 
do—will permanently retain a right to call itself a “ Christian” 
community. He points out that it is fast enlisting Muham- 
madans, Buddhists, and of all sorts into its ranks with no 
other provision for their “ Christianity ” than (1) their own rough- 
and-ready assertions that they have received the mere feeling of 
an “innere Beseeligung” at the penitential bench ; and (2) thei 
promise to subject themselves to the rule and discipline of 
“the Army.” The “General” recently prohibited any discussion 
about differences of belief in the intercourse of his “soldiers” _ 
with Turks, Jews, and P s. Dr. Kolde’s historical instinct 
age that this sect, like every other, is bound by the 
aws of social growth to outgrow the original intentions of 
the founder, even although it should develop itself along the 
lines which he has started. A sect, in a second generation, 
cannot stand where and how it was planted in its first gene- 
ration. “The Army,” he observes, like all sects of purely 
enthusiastic or fanatical origin started by men with no knowledge 
whatever of the history of religion, or the laws of God revealed 


_ by history, passes over in the second generation to the political 


arena, where it becomes a busy force, of which the leaders of 
parties in the State and the municipality must take account, 
which those parties will certainly use, as it will also attempt to 
use them for its own purposes. He thinks that “the Army” has 
effected some social good—at all events in England. But, in 
point of religion, he predicts that “a sect which already represents 
a pseudo-Christendom must inevitably be transformed by the 
increasing evolution of its syncretistic tendencies into a new 
religion.” Indeed, he holds that signs of its movement in that 
direction are already apparent. 

The most remarkable article in the supplement is the treatise 
upon the “Thalmud,” seventy-two s in length, by Professor 

ermann Strack of Berlin, the author of the articles on the 
“Canon of the Old Testament,” the “Pentateuch,” the “Syna- 
gogue,” “Massora,” “Midrasch,” “The Scribes,” and “Usury 
amongst the Hebrews.” It is a wonderful conspectus of Talmudic 
history, matter, chronology, authorship, language, and literature, 
brought down to the latest date. The article is divided into 
chapters, the third of which gives a detailed summary of the 
contents of each of the sixty-three Mischni-tractates, such as is 
not elsewhere to be found, and it will serve as an invaluable 
labour-saving handbook to the student. A scholar who is well 
known in, Pnglend, and who has a great command of English 
theological literature, Professor Christlieb of Bonn, contributes a 
history of der christlichen Predigt) which 
extends to nearly a hundred pages. It is quite an encyclopedical 
guide to the subject, and is more complete, considering its limits, 
than anything we have yet seen upon this extensive subject. It 
gives more attention to English and American homiletics than 
we should have expected from a German encyclopedist. Scarcel: 
any really important name, Anglican or Dissenting, is omitted, 
and the author’s judgment, though biassed in the Puritan 
direction, is on the whole fair and sensible. We fear that 
hundreds of the English clergy would find it difficult to give an 

ually clear account of their predecessors in the English pulpit. 
Although the Encyclopedia is professedly a Protestant work, the 
attitude of its writers towards the Anglican and Roman Churches 
is singularly generous. The ignorance, even of famous German 
scholars, concerning the Church of England has often amazed us, 
and we could point out some glaring instances of it in the former 
edition of “ Herzog.” The “Old Catholic” movement has started a 
new spirit of inquiry amongst Protestant German theologians, proofs 
of which may bé seen in all the later writings of Nippold and 
Beyschlag, not to mention others whose names are less familiar 
amongst us. The present editor, Dr. Albert Hauck of Erlangen, 
was so anxious that this movement should be entrusted to a 
competent hand that he obtained the help of the greatest living 
Catholic canonist, Dr. von Schulte of Bonn, to write the article 
“ Altkatholicismus” for the supplement. Every one who wishes 
for a full and lucid history of the Old Catholic movement from 
the “inner side” ought to read Dr. von Schulte’s article. It 
would be a gain to have an English translation of it. The equally 
generous and critical temper in which this great work has been 
conducted is nowhere more evident than in the singularly fair 
article upon Archbishop “William Laud,” by Dr, Schill. In 
this, as in his other articles dealing with the English religious 
history and biography of the seventeenth century, Dr. Schill has 
followed the clear-sighted leadership of We en’s Revo- 
lutions-Kirchen Englands—a far more scientific work than most of 
our popular English books upon that period and its chief actors, 
and one which merits translation and editing by some competent 
English student. 


CONTEMPORARY MEDICAL MEN.* 


—— the many remarkable ay that attracted the atten- 
tion of Mr. Martin Chuzzlewit during his sojourn in the 
United States was the extraordinary plethora of remarkable men 
to whom his attention was unceasingly directed. So abundant 


* Real-E i testantische Theologie und Kirche. Band 
xviii, Laipely sete Buchhandlung. 1888. 
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did they seem to be, that the most remarkable of all was the 
man of any parts at all who was not eulogized in the most super- 
lative terms by his fellow-countrymen. Whatever truth there 
may have been in this picture of American life, we can hardly 
afford to make fun of it now. Our own newspapers, journals, 
and no record the sayings and doings of men women 
who, a few decades ago, would have been deemed but ordinary 
mortals, whose concerns were of no interest outside the circle of 
their own family and friends. This may be considered a levelling 
ve a levelling down, a desirable thing or the reverse ; but 
fact is certain, Our fathers were generally content to wait 
until a man’s record was complete, before submitting it to public 
consideration; but we have all that, and eagerly dis- 
count the work of the future biographer by chronicling the 
uncompleted records of to-day. The two weighty volumes before 
us are a of this ion. bei few 
exceptions they contain biographical sketches of men still living 
and working 4 our midst, whose sense of modesty one might 
suppose was rather tried by the eulogiums bestowed upon them. 
the preface the editor apologizes for the selection made from 
the all too redundant ranks of the profession, by announcing the 
possibility of future volumes, dealing with yet more remarkable 
medical men; a rather appalling prospect. Seriously we would 
ask, For whose information or instruction is such a work pro- 
jected? Beyond his personal friends or confréres, who is there 
that cares to know that Dr. So-and-so was educated at such-and- 
such a grammar-school, took such-and-such prizes at such-and- 
such a hospital, became a Demonstrator of Anatomy, and wrote 
certain papers which nobody outside the profession can possibly 
appreciate, and that in a certain year his professional fees 
amounted to a given sum ? 

Were the price of the work not almost prohibitive, it might 
indeed be of service to the medical student, & showing the ways 
and means by which certain men attained professional eminence 
after struggling through a maze which bewilders many a one; 
but it is doubtful if it will ever be read with that object. The 
biographies are illustrated by portraits, some of which are admir- 
able as works of art, besides le excellent likenesses—one or 
two, in fact, being almost too good, the artist having imparted 
an air of majesty which cannot fail to flatter the vanity of the 
originals. immense amount of labour and patience has 
been spent over the details, the lists of books and papers pub- 
lished by many of those whose lives are sketched being of 
portentous length, and in this respect its value as a book of 
reference to the profession is very considerable. There are some 
cases of carelessness, however—as at p. 203, Vol. I., where a man 
who was born in 1809 is said to have become a “ house pupil” in 
the a 1856. Pupilage at the mature age of forty-seven is 
surely a remarkable phenomenon. 

Time, and time alone, can determine who of all this band of 

men are destined to attain lasting fame. That some amongst 
them will do so is very certain; but for the many it is scarcely 
likely that, outside of their own profession, and the immediate 
circle of their own friends and patients, their names will ever be 
noted by the present generation—still less likely by any future 
ones—as worthy a place in history. The general public of all 
ranks take but a feeble, spasmodic, and erratic interest in the 
labours and triumphs of medicine, and it is certainly doubtful if 
the present publication will tend-in any degree to quicken that 
interest, 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS.* 


heen publication of The Revised Latin Primer is an event of 
no small importance to teachers, who have been kept in long 
suspense by the delays and discussions of the Head-masters’ 
Conference. It has been generally agreed for some time that 
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there must be a new Latin Grammar; indeed, nothing but str ag 


reluctance to change, su it may be, by fee of just 
respect for the author of the old Latin Primer, has enabled that 
unmethodical, ill-arranged, and rather pedantic work to live and 


thrive to the age of one-and-twenty. t peace to its tattered 
back and dog-eared pages, it is gone; it has celebrated its ma- 
jority by appointing a successor and committing suicide. In 
spite of its title, The Revised Primer is a new book, and a good 
one. Differences in matters of detail strike one at every turn, 
and some of them seem a little wanton, Why, for instance, 
should our old friend dominus be superseded by annus? The one 
word, of course, is just as good an example of declension as the 
other; but the use of dominus served the further purpose of 
drawing early attention to the difference of meaning between it 
and magister. A more material change is the omission of a 
Latin version of the rules of syntax. On eae a 
we may t its final disappearance from the stan school 
grammar; but its day was past, and the space which it occupied 
is turned to better use. But far more important than any changes 
of detail is the new spirit which pervades the books. The old 
grammar was pedantic, without being scientific ; its rule was, on 
the whole, rule of thumb; the new one is scientific, without pe- 
dantry. In type and ment it is excellent, and in a school 
grammar ment is half the battle. It has a full table 
of contents, and indexes which we have tested pretty severel 
without finding them in any respect wanting—blessings which 
were denied under the old régime. The new book is somewhat 
larger than the old, containing about 220 pages as against 160. 
The increase is caused partly by the use of larger and better pe 
and partly by the greater space occupied by the Syntax. e 
rules of syntax have been entirely rewritten and—apart from their 
more scientific arrangement and classification—with a different 
— from the old ones. These were intended to be learnt by 
eart, and with this view much that was more important was 
sacrificed to brevity. For good or for evil—this is no place for 
the controversy—belief in the efficacy of learning syntax rules 
by heart is dying out, and this fact is recognized in the Revised 
imer. The rules are set forth at greater length and with 
admirable clearness, technicalities are sparingly used, and, with 
proper help from the teacher, the syntax is quite intelligible even 
to young boys. The chief exceptions are appended to each rule, 
and the general arrangement is for teaching purposes as good as 
it could be. The syntax thus constitutes a systematic whole, 
— to study and reference rather than to learning by heart. 
Each of the leading rules, with its examples, corollaries, and 
exceptions, is well fitted to form the explanatory heading of a 
Latin exercise, and we venture to hope that either Dr. Kennedy 
or some one with his authority will compile a book of these 
exercises. Such a volume, used with the Primer, might form as 
good a manual of Latin prose composition as Arnold’s—better it 
could scarcely be. There is one little matter of arrangement 
which we should like to see altered; the use of gz with the 
subjunctive in consecutive and final sentences is classed among 
adjectival clauses (p. 192). Formally, of course, this is correct; 
but such clauses are virtually adverbial, and surely the spirit is 
more important than the letter. However, this is a point on 
which opinions may fairly differ, and the chance of boys going 
wrong in the matter is reduced by references to the paragraphs 
in given at the proper places in “ 
Indeed, the book is exemplary throughout in the matter of 
references wherever kindred subjects are unavoidably treated 
under different heads, and this helps to make it, as it undoubtedly 
is, a very easy book to find one’s way about. 
ing to the Accidence, we find almost as + an improve 
ment as in the Syntax. The author has here die enibeaet the 
practice of flinging into a minutely printed appendix those things 
which he chanced to omit when composing the main body a 
the book, and the subject-matter of the evil old Appendix I. has 
been absorbed into the text. The word appendix, however, re 
tains its charm, though it is turned to more legitimate use. 
There are four appendices to the present work, containing (1) 4 
classified list of derivatives and compounds ; (2) Roman weights, 
measures, &c.; (3) figures of syntax and rhetoric; and (4) the 
old memorial lines—slightly altered—on the gender of substan- 
tives. In the last we are glad to see that the English of the 
nouns is placed side by side with the Latin. Perhaps the most 
important — in the accidence proper is the classification of 
nouns of the third declension according to their stems. 
arrangement has been adopted in every good Greek mar for 
years, and the tardiness of its introduction into tite standard 
school Latin grammar is an example of the evils of monopoly. 
Dr. Kennedy’s name, and those of his helpers, are sufficient 
guarantee that this classification has been made in scholarly 
fashion. Throughout the declensions peculiarities and exceptions 
are stated in smaller but perfectly legible type, so that they may 
be omitted by mere beginners, while older boys may become 
familiar with them in their proper places, and in the right con- 
nexion, instead of learning them as a mere batch of oddities. 
There is a list of compound pronouns, a full table of correlative 
adverbs and pronouns, an excellent chapter on stem formation m 
verbs—in fact, we can call to mind no useful thing that has been 
forgotten. The table of perfects and supines has been made more 
complete, and the chapter on Prosody enlarged by the addition 
of an account of the chief metres used by Latin poets. | 
suggestion we have to make, which concerns the pub 
r than the author. Boys are rough creatures, and eveD 
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— 
our more - handling has caused the stitching of the book 


well 


the new Eton Latin Grammar, which, inferior 

and 

gound binding. We cannot end this notice without congratulati 

rties concerned on the success of the ne 

ose Headmasters who are pledged to the use of the 

Revised Primer have no reason to regret the fact, while a —_ 
t 


to gape ® the = 4 give way to an extent which 
8 very workmanship. 
taken i 

to the new Primer in all else, is a model of strong sewi 


In this matter a hint might 


Dr. Kennedy and all 
venture. 


number of those who are free to choose will no doubt adopt 


book simply because it is, so far as we know, decidedly the best 


school Latin grammar at present before the public. 


The Shorter Latin Primer has been compiled mainly for the 
a short, 
cient, Syntax. The Accidence, but for certain omissions, 
js almost identical with that of the Revised Primer. One or two 
things, such as the constructions with impersonal verbs, are left 
have been given; but otherwise 
the good, in its way, as the larger work. It 
is equally well printed, and the published price is only one 


use of preparatory schools. 
but 


It contains Accidence, 


out which might with advantage 
mmar is as 


shilling. 

Mr. Capes has provided historical students with a very 
introduction to the works of Polybius. He gives an admirable 
account of the xo.) duiAexros, as illustrated by his author, and a 
good chapter on the Achwan League. Indeed, the only fault 
to be found with the introductory matter is that the style is 
bombastic, and here and there, especially in the first few a 


almost unintelligible. But the editor, if he resembles his author 


innot being exactly an artist in prose, resembles him also in 
historical accuracy and thoroughness of investigation. He has 
studied the best authorities, ancient and modern, with the result 
that his notes are historically and topographically excellent. 
Mr. Capes has rightly abstained from notes intended to help 
those learning Greek generally—such students certainly will not 
read Polybius—but he is excellent on points of post-Attic usage, 
and here again has made use of the best authorities, notably 
of the grammarian Phrynichus, and of his two chief commenta- 
tors, Lobeck and Dr. Rutherford. 

Mr. Greenough’s edition of the Satires and Epistles is of no 
great importance. He is rather apt to enlarge on obvious points, 
and to pass over matters likely to give trouble to schoolboys, 
while his matical notes now and then leave something to 
desire. For instance, here is a note on triverit (Sat. I. i. 45), 
“suppose it yields; hortatory subj. used in a concession.” 
To begin with, ¢riverit does not mean “suppose it yields,” 
but “suppose it has yielded.” Then the explanation sounds rather 
like nonsense ; why not call it at once the concessive use of the 
subjunctive ? a usage common enough. On 1. 55 of the same 
satire there is a note, the latter part of which is so expressed as 
tobe unintelligible. But there are so many better editions of 
— this, that it is not at all likely to come into use in 


rt. Dowdall, whose edition of Livy XXI. has been well 
reeived by scholars, now gives us Book XXIL., done with the same 
careand on the same lines. This is not a school edition, but it 
may be consulted with advantage by undergraduates reading for 


Mr. Paley has added the Suppliant Women to the list of plays 
Euripides which he has edited for school use. He has made 
best of the rather corrupt text, but gives, for school purposes, 

Tather too much of textual criticism in the notes. For the rest, 
these are suflicient and helpful; there is an interesting introduc- 
tion containing just sufficient reference to King Charles’s head— 
we beg pardon, the Solar Myth—to assure us that we are really 
under idance of Mr. Paley. 

Messrs. Deighton, Bell, & Co. have published separately Dr. 
Sheppard’s abridgment of Conington’s notes on Georgics rd and 
I. The merits of Dr. Sheppard’s work are well known, but 
oe or two editions of the Georgics have appeared in the 
course of the last few years which we prefer to this for school 


Mr. Stephenson’s edition of the fourth book of the Eneid is 
scholarly. The special characteristic of the work is, we should 
tay, the attempt to educate young boys in the art of idiomatic 

lation, The impossibility of rendering Virgil quite literally 
makes him a very good subject for the experiment, in which Mr. 
Stephenson attains to a considerable measure of success. Hisrender- 
ings of awkward phrases are often very happy. The notes, which 
are terse and useful, confine themselves pretty strictly to elucida- 
tion of the text, and do not stray off into discussion of general 
grammatical questions, or make any attempt to supersede the use 
of books of reference. A neatly-written introduction on Virgil's 
style and diction contains one or two essays in verse’ trans- 
lation by the editor, which are quite good enough to justify 
undertaking the task, though they may not, perhaps, be 

of very much use to the young boys for whom his edition is 


nicesrs. Bond and Walpole have done their work carefully. 
ir selection is judicious, but some of their notes are not quite 
Suited to the small boys for whom the book is intended. We 
ee | mstance one on ji) ov (p. 74), with its quotations from Plato, 
some untransla’ ag from Q. Curtius and Xenophon 
(P93). Some English-Greek exercises on the text are a pended, 
boo may be found useful by teachers. The worst thing about the 
k is the Greek type, which is small and very thick, and rather 


PUBLIL VIRGILIT MARONIS A2NEIDOS 
OF PUBLIUS VIRGILIUS MARO OF -ENEID 
LIBER PRIMUS. 
BOOK FIRST. 
Such is the inspiriting title of this remarkable work ; and it goes 
on like this :— 
Ile ego qui quondam gracili modulatus = avena 
Ile 1 who formerly slender sang on oaten reed 


Carmen et egressus silvis vicina coegi 
Song and, having st out of woods, neighbouring compelled 
Ut quamvis avido parerent arva colono. 


That however greedy they should obey fields peasant. 


And, lest this valuable aid should be insufficient for the tender 
nurslings of the High School, there is a consecutive prose trans- 
lation at the foot ae After this comes the Latin text 
alone, then some notes, from one of which we gather (p. 88) that 
“* place where’ is put in the ablative.” Do they translate “at 
Rome” by Roma in Girls’ High Schools? A few lines further on 
we find the following information :—“ Direct interrogative: quis 
est? ‘Who is it?’ Indirect: Nescio gui sit,‘I do not know 
who it is’” Quis, then, is the direct, gui the indirect, inter- 

tive pronoun. The book is completed by some genealogical 
tables and an “ Index of Proper Names,” a kind of short classical 
dictionary, in which we to assure the authorities of High 
Schools that the propriety is not confined to the names. But 
the instructive part of this volume is its preface, where the 
method is excused on the ground that girls have less time for 
Latin than boys, are physically weaker, and have many more 
subjects fo upon them. So, in view of “an examining 
outhetiiy such as the University of London,” a method must be 
found “ which shall, as far as possible, combine thorough know- 
ledge with rapid acquisition.” 


O rarissimam rerum conjunctionem, et nostris demum 

O most rare ofthings combination, and in our at length 
temporibus inventam ! 

times found! 


But does the Higher Education of Women really mean getting 
through the pass examinations of London University? and is 
this the method of teaching Latin approved by the authorities of 
High Schools for Girls? Perish the thought! We prefer to 
believe that the anonymous editor of this book is some jealous 
male, resolved that, so far as in him lies, there shall be no more 
Miss Ramsays. 


TWILIGHT GODS.* 


A NEW key to all mythologies, or at least to Greek and Latin 
mythology, with a glance at the Hottentots, has been 
manufactured by M. Charles Ploix. He is of the school which 
believes that all the gods and goddesses—apparently all the 
heroes, too—are anthropomorphized forms of natural phenomena. 
But, while one scholar of this kind will regard Athene as the 
thunder-cloud and the lightning, while another thinks that 
Psyche is the moon, while most agree that Demeter is the 
dess of earth, while they quarrel as to whether Achilles is 
earth, water, fire, dark, or light, M. Ploix maintains that almost 
every Latin or Greek divinity was the twilight—the twilight of 
morning or evening. Zeus and Poseidon are exceptions :— 

Zeus est le grand jour. Poseidon est le jour couveri; tous les autres 

nnifient le crépuscule, . . . Ceux que la Gréce appelait des héros ne 

ifféraient pas des dieux et personnitiaient aussi le crépuscule. 
Everybody is twilight. Athene and Achilles, Nestor and 
Nemesis, Diana and Diomede, Odysseus and Ops, Prometheus 
and Procris, they are all the dawning or declining of the day. 
To state a theory of this kind is almost as much as to condemn 
it. Human fancy can scarcely be proved to be thus monotonous ; 
human attention and human worship were never, we may 
believe, thus restricted to contemplate and adore but one set of 
jhenomena in a world so full of marvels and of various interest. 
owever, we must examine more closely the ideas of M. Ploix. 
He says, when speaking of cosmogonies, that they “tell the 
story of an event which no mortal beheld, and concerning which 
we possess no single document.” The same remark may be made 
about the origins of religion. About these, too, as about the 
origin of the world, “ we possess no single document,” for M. Ploix 
probably would not accept the revealed traditions of any 
“Religion of a Book.” The beginnings of human beliefs are as 
unknown as the beginnings of the universe. We are acquainted 
with no race, however backward and uncivilized, that not 
left its commencement long behind. We have no historical 
evidence about religion in the earliest making. The rudest Dc me 
we can study possess a great body of customs, of arts, of su 
stitions, of beliefs. The religion of the Australian tribes has 
already many elements—recognition of a primal Being, the Maker 
of many things; recognition of Mrarts; of wizards; of ghosts; 
of sacred animals; of inanimate things gifted with supernat 
powers. Which of these factors in sles is the earliest of all 


* La Nature des Dieux : Etudes de Mythologie Gréco-Latine, Par Charles 


tying to the eyes, 


Ploix. Paris: Vieweg. 1888. 
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or may they not be of coeval antiquity? Concerning these 
problems, then, we have no historical evidence. We can but 
ess, or, more wisely, can but refrain from guessing. M. Ploix 
not 5 om! means refrain from guessing. He conceives re- 
ligion to have begun from a state of universal fetichism. All 
men were fetichists—that is, “they regarded all beings, all 
objects, all phenomena, as capable of will and action, and in con- 
sequence prayed to and adored them directly.” Now it is true, 
or appears to be true, that the backward races make little or no 
speculative distinction between the personal and the impersonal, 
between animate and inanimate, between man and beast. This 
much we may believe on actual evidence. But we are not 
historically acquainted with any people who are fetichists and 
nothing else, who have fetiches and who have not also s, 
ghosts, and Totems. M. Ploix’s theory, however, is that all the 
of polytheism are developed out of fetiches. It may be so, 

to be sure, but it is an undemonstrable hypothesis. In passing, 
it may be observed that the term “fetichism” is particularly 
confusing and misleading. When De Brosses invented his doc- 
trine of “ Les dieux fétiches” he made a great advance in science. 
But we now need more delicate terms and distinctions more 
subtle. By “ fetich” most modern writers would prefer to 
understand small inanimate objects, talismans (as the term sig- 
nifies) of divers kinds—stones, feathers, shells, bits of wood 
—dear to the superstition of individuals, perhaps of tribes. 
These objects, again, are revered for very different reasons 
in each case—one because it resembles something else, as a 
stone may resemble a yam, and such a stone will produce a good 
yam harvest. Another object will have been pointed out as 
sacred ina dream. A third will have been consecrated by the 
touch of a sacred animal. Now both the animal and the stone, 
and the sky which bends above them, and the earth which lies 
below them and the rain that falls on them, are or were fetiches in 
the sense of M. Ploix. Yet even where all these are sacred, they 
are probably sanctified for such diverse reasons and motives that 
to lump all as examples of fetichism must produce confusion. 
Moreover, in a universe conceived of as all animated and per- 
sonal, why should one bit of stone or certain species of animals 
be selected for worship while the rest are left umnadored? 


Perhaps M. Ploix would explain this by the considerations about 
luck advanced on his ninth page, and no doubt he would be par- | 
tially correct. However, in his theory the advancing knowled, 
and common sense of mankind gradually withdraws the fetich- 
istic qualities from things, beginning with inorganic objects, pass- 
ing to waters and trees, animals, corpses of the human dead, and | 
so on, till merely the heavenly phenomena remain personal and | 
fetichistic, and even their glory dies at last into the light of com- 
mon day. There is a certain measure of truth in this hypothesis. 
The world has been “dispeopled of its dreams” as the — of 
observation and the discovery of law has been widened 
and increased. But things remain in all stages of evolution. 
When men have reached the conception of gods, they have 
not necessarily deprived the most ieee things of fetichistic | 
attributes. e Ojibbeway has gods enough, but still worships | 
trees, and stones, and ghosts, and animals; and the Greek—pace | 
M. Ploix—did very much the same. M. Ploix says, “The poly- | 
theistic synthesis must necessatily have been derived from the | 
fetichistic synthesis, to which it succeeds sans intermédiaire.” 
This appears to an a break, which did not occur. In the reli- | 
gions of Greece an Net every stage of practice and belief, in 
gods, ghosts, fetichism, regard for stones and trees, was co- 
existent as long as Paganism endured. We shall not argue with 
M. Ploix about traces of animal-worship in Greece and Rome. 
He is either unacquainted with or unconvinced by evidence 
which it would require too much space to adduce. The most 
familiar texts prove the enduring cult paid to trees and stones ; 
yet M. Ploix says that “the terrestrial fetiches disappeared, while | 
the celestial fetiches endured” (p. 34). The remarks of 
Theophrastus on the superstitious man alone suffice to demon- 
strate that the terrestrial fetiches did not disappear. Again, it 
is hardly worth while to point out, what M. Ploix should know, 
that the names of Aurore and Jour pee to a prince and a 
princess in a fairy tale have nothing to do with myth. They are 
only given by Charles Perrault in a literary version of a conte, | 
where he also gives the name of a princess's little dog. Nor 
should it be needful to combat M. Ploix’s curious assertion that 
the sun “does not seem to have been ne ga b 
Greeks or Latins.” Has M. Ploix never read the Twelfth Boo. 
of the Odyssey? Has he forgotten what the Sun threatened to 
do when his cattle were eaten, or how he behaved as the head of 
a Private Inquiry Office in the case of Hephzstus, Aphrodite, 
and Ares? 

Leaving these matters, M. Ploix decides that certain aspects 
of the heavens were originally fetiches, that they held their own 
as fetiches while other fetiches lost their attributes, and that they 
finally became gods. True, men came to see that light and twilight 
in all their forms were mere material things. But stories had been 
told of yore about light and twilight; people kept the stories, 
but forgot the meaning of names, and Cronus, Heracles, Apollo, 
Janus, Athene, and so forth—no longer known to be mere terms 
for the light in different aspects—took new life as gods, goddesses, 
heroes (p. 50). This partly resembles Mr. Max Miiller’s theo 
of a “disease of age.” By such processes the pe | 
came to be constitu into a family with love adventures, 


and the immoral tales of the amours of Zeus and the 
gods are explained away, as old statements about natural pheno- 


mena. Why they made love in the disguise of dogs, goats, ants, 
swans, eagles, serpents, and the like, we do not find that 
M. Ploix explains. He says, “on remarquera d’ailleurs que leg 
dieux ont cessé d’engendrer depuis longtemps,” which looks as if 
M. Ploix had forgotten his Herodotus as well as his Homer, 
Coming to individual gods, we prefer to note a few of M. Ploix’s 
Greek rather than his Roman instances. He is certain that Zebs 
Avxatos has to do with light ; the many traces of a wolfish con. 
nexion he leaves unmentioned. Jupiter Optimus means “ the 
most luminous,” or meant that at first. When a god is adored 
on the mountain heights “on peut étre assuré qu’il personnifie la 
lumiére.” The Aztecs were of another opinion. “ Purus must 
have meant ‘luminous’ (ef. the Greek rip).” This is an example 
of M. Ploix’s philology. Zeus escapes being le crépuscule, go 
does Poseidon, who is the clouded heaven. All the rest are 
le crépuscule; the twilight. Athene is an example. She holds 
a cresset of gold in the Odyssey; to be sure Odysseus sa 
that to light up the darkness is the manner of the po 
as it is the manner of ghosts among the Eskimo, and in 
England. All torches used in ritual proved that the god adored 
in each case is a personification of the light (p. 216). Mom 
curious still, Athene’s epithet rpéyayos is not merely “the fore 
fighter,” it “ indicates the ome of the beginning of things”! 
She has a dual character—bringer of dark, britiger of light. This 
duality reveals itself in works of art,” for example, in the two owls 
with one head on coins. For a less fanciful explanation the reader 
may consult Mr. A. 8S. Murray’s remarks on two bodies in profile 
with one head in full face, as given in the first volume of his 
History of Greek Sculpture. Primitive art wishes to give both 
sides of the object represented and dislikes profiles, like the 
Mandan drawn “ Catlin. “Pallas” to M. Ploix’s taste may be 
compared with pallidus, and Pallas will mean the wan light of 
dawn. This appears to be rather original philology. Out of 
five or six competing etymologies of Athene, M. Ploix prefers 
M. James Darmesteter’s connexion with Vedie Athar, an epithet 
of Agni. We leave him to fight it out with Preller, Kula, 
Mr. Max Miiller, and the rest of the philologists. 

It is impossible here to examine all M. Ploix’s theories. That 
Demeter should become twilight is unexpected. Even the rude 
anthropologist recognizes her as Mother Earth—the rather as 
goddess of similar name and ritual occurs among the Pawness, 
and is not unknown to the Khonds and Aztecs. But M. Ploix 
will not hear of Anpirnp—Ad or yj—pyrnp. He prefers to 
compare her name with daiw, to burn, dSediov, torch, ani 
Saiyov. After this who will be surprised to hear that poo 
Prometheus is “la premiére lueur, la premiére clarté du jour”? 
He reverses Kuhn’s old theory. Pramantha is not the fire-stick 
anthropomorphized. The reverse! Pramantha was the ae 
ie originally, and the name was transferred to the fire-stick 
All cosmogonic myths are mere descriptions of dawn ! 

Out of ten or fifteen etymologies of Kpévos M. Ploix prefers 
“kr, kar, qui signifie couper, séparer.” Cronus is “la premiére 
lueur du matin qui sépare le ciel de la terre.” Here we leave 
M. Ploix to the mercies of M. Kuhn, Mr. Robert Brown, junior, 
Canon Taylor, Mr. Max Miiller, M. Schwartz, Mr. Sayee, 
Welcker, and a number of other philologists. 

How mistaken are they who fancied that we had almost heard 
the last of the dawn in mythology! The dawn is almost every- 


| thing and everybody, in the opinion of M. Ploix. Shudder,0 


Mélusine! 


BOOKS OF NATURAL HISTORY.* 


as rather stern truth of the adage about the fates of booksis 
well illustrated by this second edition of the late Mr. Belts 
Naturalist in Nicaragua. The goodness of it was thoro 
acknowledged by all competent judges when it first a 

fourteen years ago; indeed, we should ourselves put it third t 
Mr. Wallace's Malay Archipelago and Mr. Bates’s Naturalist » 
the Amazon, among books of the kind during the present genet 


‘tion. Yet one edition seems to have satisfied the demand, 


the appearance of this second seems to be chiefly due to 
reference in Mr. Darwin’s recently published “Life,” which has 


_ very properly been taken as a testimonial. The book is, indeed, 8 


remarkable instance of the services to .science of the best 
which can be rendered by the intelligent devotion of nor 
fessionals who use their opportunities. Mr. Belt, who of 
fever at Denver just ten years ago in early middle age, W% 
not a naturalist by education, or, so to speak, by trade, but § 


* The Naturalist in Nicaragua. ByT. Belt. Second edition. Londoa: 
Bumpus. 

In Touch with Nature. By Gordon Stables. London: S.P.C.K. 

Seaside and Wayside. Nos.1.and II. By Julia McNair Wright. Bostoa 
(Mass.) : Heath. 

The Songs of the Birds. By Rev.W.Evans. London: Sampson Low 


Nature's Fairyland. By W. S. Worsley-Benison. London: Stock. 

Scripture Animals, By V.S.Morwood. London: Hogg. 

Poultry Chit-Chat. By Major B, London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. ; 
List of British Birds, By Lieut-Colonel Howard Irby. London: 

orter. 

The Young Collector—British Birds by W. WH. Bath. Silkworms bf 
E. H. Butler. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

Wall-figures of Animals, Edinburgh: W. and A. K, Johnston. 
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mining engineer. He served his Pogo ee to this latter 
mystery in Australia during the height of the gold-fever, having 
gone out almost a boy from his native Newcastle, and he 
afterwards worked in the most widely different countries— 
the Brazils, Canada, North Wales (where he had much to do 
with the very gold fields now being worked), Central America, 
Russia (European and Asiatic). He was on duty when he 
caught the fever in Colorado which carried him off. But wher- 
ever he went he devoted himself to natural history as well as to 
geology and engineering. This particular book, his most re- 
orrkable production in the line, was the fruit of four years’ 
residence at Santo — in Nicaragua, from 1868 to 1872, 
as resident manager of the Chontales Gold Mining Company. 
Although the descriptions of travel and the life of the country— 
a paradise of idleness which contents itself with little—are 
and vivid, there is little or no positive adventure, and the whole 
staple of the book is accurate and by no means tedious observation 
of different sorts of animals, from the ant (of which Mr. Belt saw 
more than was at all —_ till he discc ered the remarkable 
effects of corrosive sublimate on that industrious insect) to the 
jeguar whom he met face to face, but, luckily for the jaguar and 
— for himself, unarmed with anything but the smallest of 
. It is natural enough that, writing as the author did 
almost in the first flush of the theories of Darwin and Wallace, 
he should sometimes adjust his observations thereto with rather 
unnecessary minuteness. But there is absolutely nothing about 
him of the evolutionist “jaw”—the Darwinian “ Balaam,” to 
use the old term—of penny-a-liners turned scientific men, with 
which all rational creatures have been so sickened of late 
And the difference makes the book all the more agree- 
able. As in its | grog form it is handily got up, it may be 
hoped that it will have a wider reach than at its first appear- 
ance, and be profitable not merely to the reader, but also by 
prompting were of scientific tendencies not to perpetrate 
y” of the kind just referred to, but to observe in the same 
fashion as Mr. Belt observed, and, if they can (which is less open 
to every man), to record the results with something like his 
directness, his vividness, and, above all, his simplicity and freedom 
from newspaper-mannishness. 
Dr. Gordon Stables is a well-proved and not unjustly popular 
writer for boys and on natural history. His volume of studies 
for the S. P. C. K. will undoubtedly provide wholesome and inter- 
esting reading, though, for our part, we think the less children 
hear about seal massacres the better, and we do not profess much 
afiection for Dr. Stables’s rather antiquated graces of style. 
Style, however, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, produces 
absolutely no impression, for good or for bad, on youthful readers ; 
and Dr. Stables’s matter, whether he is talking about his already 
well-known caravan, the “ Wanderer,” or Polar bears, or home 
pets, or what not, is generally unexceptionable. 
Miss Julia McNair Wright’s Nature Readers are very boldl 
inted, plentifully illustrated, and exceedingly minute in detail. 
y are cut up into short sentences, not quite so short in 
Part II. as in Part I, and adapted to the —— capacities of 
dildren by the trick of speaking of the ani as “ Mr. Crab,” 
“Mrs. Crab,” and so forth. We confess to a certain dubiety as 
tothe need, or indeed the wisdom, of this. But there is not much 
harm in it at its worst. In the exactness of the information con- 
in this form Miss Wright is a long way ahead of most 
Witers on the subject known to us, and that is a great point. 
Doubts as to method may present themselves more strongly 
still in reference to the late Mr. Evans’s The Songs of the Birds, 
an old book (the introduction is dated more than forty years 
4g0) reissued without any information about its history. It is 


quotations of Mr. Grant Allen, it contains evidently genuine ob- 
servation recorded with genuine feeling. 

The intentions of Mr. Morwood’s book are, no doubt, excellent ; 
we wish we could say more for the execution. But the putti 
together under the heads of the various creatures, or classes 0} 
creatures, named in the Bible of a cento of too often singularly 
pointless remarks, appears to us a very doubtful service to 
religion or to anything else. Here is the article on “ Bird” :— 

This is the general name of the feathered race of animals, of which there 
are many thousands of different kinds found in every country in the world. 
They are of all sizes and colours, from the ostrich and emu down to the 
birds of paradise and tiny humming-birds. Birds are divided into two 
general dam Granivorous [sie] and Carnivorous. Some kinds, as com- 
mon fowls, partake of both, and therefore are denominated Omnivorous. 
These classes contain several orders, each name of which is appropriate to 
the habits, structure, and habitats of the bird family, Many live much on 
the water, others on the tops of rocks, in mountainous districts, and in 
marshy lowlands. Many birds confine themselves to our fields, gardens 
and forests ; while others live in close proximity to houses, and buildings 
of various kinds. Some wade in shallow water in which they seek their 
food, as well as in the muddy banks of rivers ; others live in deep waters to 
procure small fish. Some birds fly with great rapidity, others have but 
rudimentary wings which assist them in running only. All birds exhibit 
great affection for their young. The nests of many kinds are such wonder- 
ful specimens of bird architecture that they vie with the mechanical 
genius ofman. Though destructive in some respects, they [the nests ?] are 
all of service in the economy of Nature. 

We need not comment much on that. 

Major B.’s Poultry Chit-Chat is a curious combination of the 
practical and the rather wildly theoretical. The list of breeds 
and crosses, and the successive tabular ents of them as 
“ sitters,” “ non-sitters,” and so forth, is capital. The article on 
artificial incubation is excellent, and the miscellaneous remarks 
at the beginning on feeding, on cleanliness, and so forth, deserve 
the attention of all hen-wives and hen-masters; though, for our 


art, we doubt the “cruelty,” and still more the “suffering in 
Frealth and strength,” supposed to be involved in the old 
rocess of ducking a “broody” hen who is not wanted to sit. 


ut when we come to the Major's sketches for poultry farms and 
his glowing anticipations of their paying qualities, we feel a little 
more doubtful. e do not, of course, say that poultry farms do 
not or would not succeed; but on a scale they would be 
very costly and on a small one very risky to small capitalists. 
The true use of poultry, as it seems to us, is to supplement other 
kinds of petite culture, and the great question is whether you can 
get the British labourer and his wife to take the trouble. 

Colonel Irby’s Key List of British Birds is, as its title suggests, 
only a list ; but the descriptions are careful and exact, and likely 
te the punpeno of enabling easel to identify shale 


imens. 

The first volume of the two parts of the Young Collector deals 
with birds on a slightly more extended scale, and with some 
illustrations. It also contains instructions for taxidermy—an art 
of the possibility of learning which from books we have some 
doubt. The young collector, properly so called, can hardly be 
said to have much to do with silkworms; but it is needless to 
cavil about titles. This treatise is much fuller than those 
usually assigned to the subject in “Young Naturalists” and 
such like things, and will doubtless prove useful. 

Of wall-pictures of animals from Messrs. W. and A. K. 
Johnston we have a considerable parcel exhibiting the usual 
excellence of these publishers in design and execution, though - 
sometimes, we think, slightly over-varnished. Among these we 
may mention as particularly effective a remarkable plate of the 
Ornithorhynchus, both in its full length and as ro up like a 
hedgehog into a ball; another of storks; another of ; 
some capital parrots and macaws; a sheet of butterflies; one of 


written in mixed prose and verse, the latter animated with a 
tle mysticism Serived from the study of Wordsworth and 
Keble. With regard to his prose, Mr. Evans hardly did himself | 
justice by some phrases which might deceive a hasty reader into 
the idea that he was about to read one of those very unsatis-— 
ry treatises where slipshod science is made the usher of | 
more slipshod religion. Mr. Evans seems to have observed his 
accurately enough, and his moralizing is in no way objection- 
we wish his verse were stronger. 


Thy meat it must be his will to do, 
And lowly though it be, 

*Tis sweeter far than the fruits that grow 
On Pleasure’s tallest tree— 


is an example of the well-meant but almost nonsensical doggrel 
Which has made many people loathe the very notion of sacred 
Petry. The muddle and inappropriateness of the whole image, 
lowly meat,” “ fruit on Pleasure’s tallest tree” (the proper 
Metaphor would, of course, be Pleasure temptingly offering her 
its to the easy ), and so forth, are things only to be de- 
sribed by one oak Roller in schoolboys’ mouths, but to be 
Yentured on warily, since a venerable American has told the 
World with what pain and grief he heard a distinguished English 
Poet say “ Rot,” and oats, that no American gentleman would 
may his mouth with such a term. 
E . Worsley-Benison’s volume is curious to compare with Mr. 
-vans's, for it, too, is written in the fashion of a day, but in this 
ag not of a day that is dead, but of one that is with us. 
€ do not like it much the better for that, and in parts it 
ches all too near to the kind of work to which we referred 
ove in talking of Mr. Belt. But it is never quite of the worst 
of this work, and, for all its occasional fine writing and its 


the vampire bat (a very nice person, but with unpleasantly sug- 
gestive teeth), and flying foxes; some giraffes, and a first-rate 

acock, It is almost impossible to exaggerate the cheerful and 
in every way healthful effect of things like these hung on the 
often dismal and always bare walls of schoolrooms, while we 
have found that children both like them and learn from them in 
their own nurseries and bedrooms. 


ETCHINGS OF HAMPTON COURT.* 


HERE is something inexhaustible in the pict ue cha- 
racter of Hampton Court. Artists may study there for 
years without having caught half the pleasing effects which are 
to be found among the nooks and corners. Mr. Robertson is 
fortunate in having Mr. Law for his expositor in issuing the ten 
etchings before us; for no one else knows the old palace half so 
well or has done half so much for the elucidation of its history. 
By the way, why does Mr. Law use the form “Hampton Court 
Palace”? It seems surely to savour of tautology. is a 
court? We meet the word more often in some districts than 
in others. In Middlesex it seems generally to denote a manor 
house, or at the least a manor-court. We have no evidence 
that the earls of Oxford ever lived at Earls’ Court; but we 
know that their stewards and the stewards of their successors 
down to a very recent period held the manorial courts at 
intervals in a house close to the railway station now called 
after it. We know of Hampton, and we know of Hampton 


of Hampton Court Palace. By Arthur Robertson. With 
Lindon’ Ontty & 
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Wick, and so on. But what is Hampton Court? Is it the 
court-house of the old manor of the Knights of St. John, from 
whom Wolsey leased it? Or is it called “Court ” because 
of its tenancy by the King’s Court? In any case should it 
not be Hampton Tidess or Teasies Court, instead of “ Hampton 
Court Palace,” as Mr. Law writes it? The question has little 
or nothing to do with our notice of these etchings, except as 
the title- very charming and elaborate design, 

en, no doubt, from some of the ancient panelling. It ought 

to be repeated for the interior of the portfolio in which the 
prints are mounted, instead of being only stuck upon the ex- 
terior. The first plate represents “The Gate-House in the West 
Front of Wolsey’s Palace.” This is the chief entrance, and was 
formerly two storeys higher, it having been partly pulled down 
in the last century; at which time also the moat, some thirty 
feet wide, in front, was filled up. In Mr. Law’s history there 
is a sketch of this fine tower, five storeys high, rising with its 
four nal corner turrets above all the buildings near it. At 
~ it is too wide for its height—a defect very apparent in 


r. Robertson’s 
The second print of the series represents a view seldom seen by 
the ordinary visitor. It is called « By the North Cloister,” and 
is, to our minds, the prettiest of all the ten. The deep shadow 
is quite t nt, and the graceful figure standing in the dark 

way is a great set off. This picturesque corner of the old Tudor 
palace was of the range devoted to the household. The 
archway leads to the kitchens, which, again, communicated with 
the Great Hall, the roof of which towers up in Mr. Robertson's 
background. “The Fish Court,” which comes next, affords the 
least pleasing subject, and has evidently failed to awaken any 
enthusiasm in the mind of the etcher. It shows us the passage 
which led to Wolsey’s fish-kitchen, a building of great importance 
in the household of a cardinal, and even of a king. There was 
also a fish-court in the old palace of Westminster. The fourth 
view represents “Anne Boleyn’s Gateway,” of which, by the 
‘way, it shows only a very small portion. In the quatrefoils 
of the carved fan-groin roof is the unfortunate Queen’s badge, 
the falcon, and her initial is entwined with that of King Henry. 
“By the time the carver reached the decoration of the Great 
Hall, the true lover's knot had to link King Henry’s initial 
with that of Jane Seymour,” says Mr. Law, thus bringing us 
at once to the following remark, which may be new to some 
- readers :—“ Henry VIII., and not Wolsey, as is still sometimes 
erroneously stated, was the builder of this truly magnificent 
toom.” In the Gateway view Mr. Robertson might well have 
omitted the lantern, and by a very slight change of position 
have got in further details of the _— erected by Wren, a 
beautiful little piece of work in itself, and rendered picturesque 
by the very incongruity of its Gothic surroundings. The in- 
ternal decoration of the Great Hall, which forms the subject 
of Mr. Robertson’s fifth print, with the splendid roof, the stained 
glass, the tapestry, “is the most gorgeous extant example of 
the internal decoration of a Tudor Palace.” This is undoubtedly 
true; but, it must be remembered that a at deal of what 
we now see is comparatively new, or, at least, newly placed 
in the hall. The stained glass is by Willement; the tapestry 
has all been rehung in the last few years, and the painting and 

ilding of the carved bosses in the roof have been renewed. 
1819 the Hall was bare equally of furniture and of decoration. 
Mr. Law considers that a priest named Henry Williams was the 
architect. Can he have been one of the ubiquitous relatives of 
‘Thomas Cromwell, who under his name, or those of Smith and 
Williams, crop up in Tudor history in the most unexpected places ? 
The Vicar-General himself is credited with at least one architec- 
tural design, that for the gateway of another palace of Henry VIII. 
—namely, St. James’s. Scores of workmen, impressed from other 
places, were — at Hampton Court during 1531, and the 
two or three following years. Mr. Law gives a long list of the 
carvers and painters, all Englishmen, and many from the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. The materials were also supplied locally. 
‘The bricks came from Bronxham, in Hertfordshire, and from 
Taplow; the stone from Reigate and Barrington; the timber 
from Dorking, Leatherhead, and other places in Surrey, and from 
St. John’s Wood. 
Mr. Robertson’s etching of this splendid building shows it as it 
might have been during a in the reign of one of the first 
Georges; but balls would more probably have been given in the 
dall-room in Wren’s ~~ of the palace. Festivities in the Great 
Hall after the time of William III. must have been few. But of 
‘an older date Mr. Law says :—“ Here Queen Elizabeth, James L., 
and Charles II. gave grand entertainments, and Shakspeare’s plays 
were often ae here during his lifetime and probably under 
his personal superintendence.” 

e next etc a a view of the arcaded cloister surround- 
ing the Fountain Court, and calls for no particular remark. Then 
follows “the principal =— of the new building erected by 
Wren for William III.” e fountain in the foreground is a 
‘modern improvement; but the yew-trees, whose velvety folia 
has been happily rendered in the etching, are those actually 
planted in William’s reign. The next view (8) is particularly 
‘charming. Standing on the sun-dial steps in the privy garden, 
we have a glimpse of the Palace and its surroundings, as they 
a) in the time of good Queen Anne. “In the centre, at 


e top of the steps, is the old sun-dial, which has stood in this 
position since William III.’s time, and on either side are two 


aloes, which formed part of Queén Mary’s collection of 


plants.” Above are the windows of the King’s Guard Chamber, 
and in the background is the building in which we visit the 
famous vine planted in 1769. The next print shows a corner at 
the entrance to the Pond Garden. This is the place at which the 
junction is seen between the building erected by Wren for 

illiam III. and the older building which, though it was pro. 
bably in existence as early as the time of the Queen’s unfortunate 
mother, is always joe be to Queen Elizabeth, as a window 
bears the date 1568 and the initials E.R. In the foreground 
Mr. Robertson shows the fine Wren gate-posts, so closely resem. 
bling those he made about the same time at Kensington Palace, 
and in the background one of the old turrets with its cupola of 
lead work, so Sunaniaie of the Tudor style. The figure in 
front is very eful, but too slight in contrast with the high 
finish required to pick out the brick-work. 

The last etching of the series, the “View from the River 
Thames,” is, in many respects, although the smallest in scale, the 
most important in scope. It affords a general view of the Palace 
as seen from the other side of the river, and may be studied from 
three zsthetic aspects. The lover of Palladian architecture will 
admire the fine, solemn, proportioned elevation of Wren. The lover 
of Gothic will say that oe the immeasurable superiority of the 
English style is exhibited against one of the best examples 
of the Italian. The critic will not attempt to admire both or 
either, but will observe how the lateral extension, so to speak, of 
Wren contrasts with the vertical extension of the older style, 
and how picturesquely the two combine in their incongruity to 
form a whale of almost unequalled harmony, not of form only, 
but of colour also. 


A CHESS BOOK.* 


HESS literature has increased so much in volume within the 
last few years—or, to speak more safely within the mark, 
chess records have become so much more abundant—that a new 
book on the subject needs a good deal of justification for its 
existence, whether it be addressed to the clerus or to the populw 
of the realm of chess. It is not to be denied that there is stil 
plenty of room for instruction as well as for entertainment, fors 
primer of elementary knowledge as well as for learned com- 
mentaries. Before the next tournament is played it may he 
worth somebody’s while to draw up a sort of conversation-lexico 
of the game and play of chess, if only for the use of the special 
reporters of the daily papers, some of whom have 
chronicled the transactions of the Bradford meeting with the in- 
comparable brilliance of ignorance. Once in we have been 
told how a master “opened cautiously with pawn to kings 
fourth,” and how “ by the removal of a rook, White discovereds 
check on the diagonal of his bishop.” Even in a leading colum 
it has been pointed out, as an indication of remarkably close play, 
that “ many games were terminated by the loss of one important 
piece.” But perhaps we owe an apology to the craft for sup 
gesting that a journalist who reports or writes about a ches 
tournament should know something of chess. It is almost s 
~ as to say that the man who kills fat oxen should himself 
at. 

This ante-initial digression could not be supposed, by any one 
who knows the of Mr. James his Trother, 
refer to their entertaining budget of papers and problems ; nord 
we wish to question in any way their title to come forward as 
authors of a new book of chess. As problem composers of th 
highest class they have been known far and wide for over twen! 
years. The eleven dozen positions in the present volume 
up the third collection printed by the authors in a permamat 
form, and there is probably no living writer who has done mote 
for chess in this particular aspect of the game. The leisure of 
two or three evenings has made us acquainted, by the aid of oe 
or the other Mr. Pierce (both are responsible for the problems), 
with many ingenious positions. It would be hard to vars any 
two-mover, for instance, more finished and precise than No. 30; 
and for three-movers the 78th and 96th are surely as near pe 
tion as possible. Amidst so much good work it is trivial, if n0t 
ungracious, to demur to slight blemishes, like the employment 
a queen for no better purpose than to pin a black knight, or the 
introduction here and there of pawns and pieces absolutely u0 
connected with the mate. But even a slight blemish is rarely 
detected in a Pierce problem, and we are not disposed to chal- 
lenge the accuracy of any of these selected productions of masters 
in the craft. The forty or more pages which deal with the 
“ Pierce Gambit ”—a variation of the Vienna Game develo 
pawn to Queen’s fourth as White’s fifth move—contain am 
evidence of the labour which the joint authors have bestowed on 
this lively and fertile opening, ot on the ial lines of play 
sugges by the aforesaid move. The analysis appears to ? 
fairly complete, but it is doubtful whether the new departure 
sufficiently novel or striking to justify its designation as a gambit. 
The Chess Papers, in spite of a few of the comic banalities app 
rently oe from the literature of the game, are characte™ 
ized, on the whole, by ingenuity and freshness. In short, this 
volume can hardly fail to be welcome to those who take an inte’ 
ligent interest in a pursuit which, with Mr. James Pierce am 


brother, is manifestly a passion. 


* Pierce Gambit, Chess Papers and Problems. By James Pierce, M-ds 
and W. Timbrell Pierce. London: Triibner & Co. 1888. 
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IDEALA.* 


srr anonymous author of Ideala describes his or her work as 
a Study from Life. Without departing widely either from 
accuracy or from the character of the phrase selected by the 
author, we might describe it as a modest essay in Naturalism, 

ing that word in the modern French sense. It is the story of 
a nasty-minded woman. It is, unhappily, the fact that there are 
some nasty-minded women about—not counting those who do 
not prate about their “purity.” They are noisy out of all pro- 
portion to their numbers, and odious out of all proportion to their 
noise. Whether it is a good thing to have written a 
sentimental prose epic describing a specimen of the class with 
considerable spirit and accuracy is a question which different 
people will probably answer differently, according to whether 
“naturalists ” or otherwise. 

e story, of which there is not much, can be shortly in- 
dicated. It is narrated by an elderly person of aristocratic 
birth, considerable means, and, as we are expressly told, of 
the male sex. He once insinuates that he cherishes a senile 
and unrequited passion for his heroine, and it seems likely, 
upon the whole, that this was so. Ideala was a married lady 
ranging from about twenty-five to thirty in the course of the 
events narrated. She had a dissolute and probably vulgar hus- 
band, and took a great dislike to him, which increased after 
the death of her es child. At last he struck her, not with- 
out provocation, a she determined that she could live with 
him no longer. She wanted some one to consult with and re- 
membered that a lady friend had referred to a cousin of hers, 
named Lorrimer, the head of a ridiculous hospital founded by a 
lunatic, as the proper person to be applied to by any one who 
wanted to visit the establishment. She thought the head of a 
hospital would be old, respectable, and a suitable person to confide 
her conjugal woes to, so she went to see Lorrimer. He turned out to 
be thirty, handsome, and not at all the sort of person to consult. 
Ideala, therefore, consulted him, but only by letter, and not until 
a day or two after her first visit. The natural result was a com- 
monplace flirtation rapidly developing into an intrigue, which 
they presently arranged should be consummated by Ideala’s 
Tunning away from the wicked Idealus and becoming Lorrimer’s 
mistress. But there is often more bark than bite about a nasty- 
minded woman, and Ideala was true to her character. When 
the time came for open sin her heart failed her, and she took her 
venerable biographer into her confidence. For a considerable 
time they went through the form of ment whether she 
should go to Lorrimer or not, and had long talks about “ purity,” 
and love, and the true union of marriage, and the like. At last, 
on the eve of the day fixed for Ideala’s flight, her biographer 
pointed out to her that, among other consequences of her pro- 

action, “you will be spoken of contemptuously, and he 
will be ‘the fellow who is living with another man’s wife, 
don’t you know,’ and that will injure him in many ways.” Ideala 
admitted the force of this remarkably profound and original argu- 
ment with all the candour of a character in one of Mr. Gilbert's 
comedies, and announced in the course of the evening that she 
had her mind, and that the biographer must go and 
acquaint Lorrimer with the circumstance. He did so, and 
Lorrimer fainted. When he revived they talked the matter over 
for three days, at the end of which time Lorrimer agreed that 
Ideala was — right, and that, all things considered, the eternal 
separation of two pining spirits was as romantic as adultery and 
less practically inconvenient. Ideala went to China for a year to 
extirpate the roots of her affection for Lorrimer, and to find a 
substitute for it in the employment of her mental energies. She 
decided to improve the lot of women, and incidentally also that 
ofmen. This will be done by improving women’s minds, the first 
step to which is to abolish their stays. “We want grander 
minds, and we must have grander bodies to contain them.” But 
women’s bodies will not be der “ while women are weighed 
down with pounds of petticoats and trussed up out of all natural 

in stays. 

i ether slender thread, remarkable perhaps chiefly for the 
astonishing bathos at the end of it, suffices as best it may for the 


‘exhibition of the character of a nasty-minded woman as conceived 


_— author of Ideala. For we are given to understand that 
was a person of such genius as to dominate entirely the society 
she happened to be in, mat to convince her friends that when she 
undertook the meration of women women were as good as re- 
generated, even though the first step was nothing newer or more 
tremendous than the denunciation of tight-lacing. The main 
topics of Ideala’s many discourses are two ; her own overpowering 
love for any human beings (except her husband) whom she happens 
to come across, and for all and sundry whom she does not come 
across; and the wickedness, selfishness, and “impurity” of men. 
Her manners and language are alleged to have been fascinating in no 
ordinary degree, but this must be taken on trust, as what we read 
of her remarks indicates less of genius than of verbosity, dulness, 
and rudeness. One of her weaknesses was an affectation of 
absent-mindedness. She would suddenly begin to sing when a 
new acquaintance was talking to her, and then apologize for not 

ening to him. She would also—which was ingenious—tell 


“exciting stories of how she rescued children from being drowned 


or run over, and affect, when complimented on her heroism, to 
have forgotten to consider the matter from that point of view. | 


* Ideala. A Study from Life. London: E. W. Allen, 1888. 


Once she stared at a stranger in a railway station until, under a 
natural mistake, he accosted her. She replied with an epigram, 
and said when innocently telling the story to her biographer, “TI 
think he felt ill, and went to have some refreshment.” But all 
her absent-mindedness disappeared when she was in Lorrimer’s 
company. The first time she met this personage she had lunch 
with him—at his expense—in a restaurant. An old gentleman 
sat down at the same table, and, being short of breath, puffed 
audibly. 

Lorrimer, by an intelligent glance, expressed what he thought of the 
sety to Ideala, who remarked :—* It is the next gale developing 

gerous energy on its way to the North British and Norwegian 
coasts.”’ 
Then a small dish of peas was handed to the old gentleman. 
The portion was intended for the whole party, but the old 
gentleman thought it was only for him, and took it all. Lorrimer 
said, “ You have taken all the peas, sir; allow me to give you all 
the pepper,” and emptied the er on the old gentleman’s 
late. Ideala was very much amused. The third time they met 
rrimer asked her how it was she married her husband. “ Were 
you very much in love with him?” “No,” said Ideala, “not in 
the least.” “Spooney, then?” asked Lorrimer. She thought 
him the incarnation of nobility, and presently said to him, “I 
wish I could get behind that horrid veil of flesh that hides you 
from me. I want to see your soul.” 

Ideala deserves notice because it is a clever book, and illus- 
trates the nasty-minded woman vividly and picturesquely. She 
is self-conscious, rather vulgar, and morbidly and intensely sorry 
for herself. In her talk she hovers sometimes on this and some- 
times on that side of the verge of indecency. She commits 
adultery in her heart with the first cleverish man she comes 
across after the rupture with her husband, and fails to do so in 
fact only because she lacks the courage of her appetite. Hers is 
a depraved and despicable character, and the most satisfactory 
thing about it is that it is much less common than one might 


suppose from reading the newspapers. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


vas latest volume of the French Record Office series (1) con- 
tains amid a good deal of matter of no particular attraction 
some things that are useful to the English historian and interest- 
ing to the English reader. The years which it covers are 1546- 
1549, and the French Ambassador had the not icularly 
task of representing a nation which pretended to be on roe tter: 4 
terms with England gud England, while it lent active assistance 
to the Scotch in their wars with the English. This situation 
naturally — some diplomatic dexterity. Odet de Selve was 
icularly hard put to it in the way of obtaining information 
m Scotland, for his channels were naturally more or less 
under the command of the English Ministers, who closed and 
opened them pretty much as they would. Accordingly, it was 
long before he could find out the truth about the, to him, 
disastrous battle of Pinkie. A gleam of hope seems to have 
visited him when one of his informants, after putting the Scottish 
strength at 13,000, gave a list of killed, wounded, and missing 
amounting to cundiemabhy more than that total, which, as the 
acute diplomatist perceived, was tagline but he was, of 
course, doomed to disappointment. His diplomatic duties were 
varied by quests, at “ Auxfort,” after MSS. of “ Plautinus” and 
other classics, which his Royal master wanted to buy or get 
copied ; and altogether there is plenty of miscellaneous informa- 
tion. M. is skilled in — 
s of English history ; though he a little ex: tes the force 
eub expressions as the well-known “ Haste for thy life, = 
haste.” Perhaps some of the less important letters might have 
been calendared more succinctly; but it is always a fault on 
the right side to be too liberal of information in such cases. 
Slowly, very slowly, the world is being put in possession of 
the necessary information for judging one of the most remark- 
able French politicians of the later Revolution period—Benjamin 
Constant (2). Considering that the Broglies, a powerful ily 
both politically and in the literary sense, have long had an in- 
terest in destroying or keeping back the documents most impor- 
tant to the case—those directly illustrating the liaison between 
Mme. de Staél and Constant—it may be doubted whether the 
whole truth will ever be known. But a good deal more light has 
been thrown of late years on the subject, and the present letters 
(a selection from those which are preserved in the public library 
of Geneva) are serviceable, though, it must be confessed, not 
extraordinarily interesting, except to those who are willing to 
take some trouble in colon to understand a complex and for 
a long time misunderstood character. The truth seems to be— 
and it will not surprise any one who has read Adolphe—that 
Constant in a way deserved the admiration expressed by one 
of his contemporaries in land for men who would “go to 
the devil for a woman.” He went there once for Mme. de 
Staél, behaving as no gentleman ought to have behaved to 
his wife for the sake of an elderly coquette with sham senti- 


(1) Odet de Selve. Correspondance politique. Publiée par G. Lefevre- 
Pontalis, Paris: Alcan. 

(2) Lettres de Benjamin Constant & sa famille. Par J. H. Menos, 
Paris: Savine. 
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ments and no beauty; and he went there again for Mme. 
Récamier, ratting shamefully in politics, for the sake of another 
coquette—with beauty, indeed, but without even the sham sub- 
stitute for a heart that Corinne kept at the disposal of him and of 
anybody. But he did not go in a chivalrous and manly fashion 
on either or any occasion. fie seems, indeed, to have been a “reed 
painted like iron”—a susceptible and irresolute philanderer, who 

ve himself the airs of a Don Juan and a cynic. Also he was 
in constant trouble about money matters, and seems to have 
been addicted to the writing of monstrously long letters about 
them. But, like many of the men of his generation, he was un- 
luckily placed, and so became—to ee! a famous nickname—a 
sort of Chesterfield-Lamartine, which is even a more parlous 
mixture than Grandison-Cromwell. 

M. Esclangon is a practised teacher, and writer on the teach- 
ing, of French ; yet we confess that in turning over his Third 
French Course (3) we have met with things that surprise us. The 
translation avoir la corde au cou, “to put a person’s neck in the 
halter,” would seem to argue a most extraordinary confusion 
between avoir and mettre. Still more remarkable is the state- 
ment that “«uvre is masculine when expressing works not 
written, as ‘tout I’ceuvre de Delacroix,” and feminine “when 
used to point out the works written, as ‘les ceuvres complétes de 
Montesquieu, de Mozart.’” No doubt this particular distinction 
is anything but easy to put in words, but M. Esclangon’s use of 
“ written” is certainly unlucky, and his examples more so. For 
“tout l’ceuvre de Mozart” is just as good French as “ tout l’ceuvre 
de Delacroix.” 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


R. HAROLD BRYDGES, in Uncle Sam at Home nee oN 
Chatto), has written a book about America, which—while 
a little too slangy, a little too obviously vivacious, and a little too 
deeply tinct with the ideal of the American humourist—is 
very readable and amusing. More than that, it tells a good deal 
about “these States” and the inhabitants thereof. Mr. Brydges 
is a staunch admirer of his hero, but he admires with in- 
ndence always, and always—or almost always—with reason. 
His first chapter, “ Where He Lives,” is likely to astonish the 
good Englishman, who, confident of the superiority of Britain in 
every nara of excellence, declines to read geography, and 
will study no statistics but his own. He works largely by anec- 
dote and illustration, and his examples, while at times they sug- 
gest the comic column of a provincial weekly, are most of them 
appropriate, and are often funny enough. A ‘good instance is the 
confession of the tourist, who, a over his canoe, and 
ing into the glassy, cool, translucent wave, perceived a 
turtle at the bottom; and on the shell of him there was 
inted these words, “ Gents’ Ready-Made Clothing Marked 
wn Low.” His statement that “the free lunches served in 
the saloons of New York cost twelve millions of dollars a year” 
is gt a Ba itself, and points, too, to an expenditure in 
drinks before which the mind unaccustomed to millions fairly 
reels. Of the Boston Girl he has nothing to say that is not en- 
; ‘tis plain that he adores her— 
science, “ intellectuality,” toilet, little feet, and all; ’tis obvious 
that, if his description of her be correct, the lecture system, as 
ursued by Mrs. Jefferson Brick and her fair sisters, has resulted 
in the development of a generation of ladies unique in human 
history. His account of American journalism is sickening 
cama but we fear that he might have said far worse ao 
and still have been withinthetruth. It is pleasing to note that he 
denies the report that the girls of Chicago and St. Louis have big 
feet, and pronounces “the eighteen-inch footprints on the sands of 
time” which the red and raging eye of a native bard has discovered 
in their wake to be a vile, slanderous, and unworthy—in one 
word journalistic—myth. His work should be read on both 
sides of the Atlantic. It will do no harm on either of them, and 
on one it may do a certain amount of good. 

Mr. A. H. Brown’s A Winter in Albania (London: Griffith 
contains some excellent material. Starting from Trieste, an 
prs A way of Zara and and Cattaro, the author tra- 

ontenegro to Cettinje and Riaka, proceeded thence by 
boat to Scutari, which he describes at some length, and whence 
he wended his way, to Podgoritza and the Kastrati first of all, 
and next, after some weeks of idling, to the land of the 
Mirdites, “ the Ishmaelites of Albania.” Mirditia traversed, he 
plunged into the district of Ljuma, saw the city of Prisrend, 
and tried hard to get passed on to the country of the Djako- 
votes—the “Children of the Devil ”—but was persuaded by the 
Turkish chief of police to return to Scutari instead. In the 
course of his long ride he saw a good deal of pict ue and 
difficult scenery, met a number of picturesque and difficult 
characters, underwent a certain amount of hardship, learned 
something of an ideal of life and a style of manners that are 
unfamiliar to the rest of the world, and experienced (one is 
glad to note) a vast deal of kindness and civility from the un- 
speakable Turk, official and other. His book—though badly 
written and betraying on the writer’s part a tendency to make 
the worst of things Albanian—is quite worth reading. This 
cannot, we fear, be said of A Jubilee Jaunt to Norway (London: 
Griffith). “ By Three Girls” is the description of its authorship, 


(3) Esclangon’s Third French Course. London and Glasgow : Collins. 


and to the thinking mind that description is—or should be— 
enough. It is, indeed, a poor, lively, well-meaning, tedious little 
work, and the detail with which it sets forth the adventures of 
the three heroines—Goggles, Scrappit, and the Counsellor, the 
names of them !—is neither profita’ Te to pursue nor delectable to 
remember. 

In the B Question (London: Johnson) Mr, 
C. Stopes, a sound Shaksperian, and a contemner of the whole 
Baconian drove, from poor unhappy Delia down to the magnifi- 
cent Ignatius, takes occasion to consider the matter from a novel 
point of view—that of the student of fermented liquors. Having 
undertaken certain researches in preparation of a series of articles 
for the trade journal Wine, Spirit, and Beer, it occurred to him 
that it might be profitable to look into the case as it was stated 
(1) in the works of Shakspeare and (2) in the works of Bacon, 
His inquiry was intelligently ordered, and his results are curious 
and entertaining. The tendency of his whole argument is, of 
course, to show the different habits of mind of the two men, and 
the several interests by which they were animated in their treat- 
ment of the question. Shakspeare’s point of view was, it need 
hardly be said, purely moral and psychological, while Bacon’s 
(we need scarcely remark) was absolutely scientific. That the 
Baconian (so-called) should fail to grasp these differences is no 
more surprising than that the Gladstonian should Gladstonize, or 
the Wagnerite date the origins of opera and the beginnings of 
melody from the production of Tristan. Mr. Stopes, however, 
has done well to bring them out once more, and that upon a 
point so trivial, yet so significant, as the one he has chosen ; and 
as his book contains, besides, a statement of the whole historical 

ment, it may be cordially recommended. 

ye have also received a new and complete edition of the 
Poems , pure, sound stuff they are—of the author of John 
Halifax (London: Macmillan); a cheap reprint, in The Antient 
and Modern Library of Theological Literature (London: Griffith), 
of the Second Prayer-Book of Edward VI.; a new edition, with 
some omissions and upwards of thirty new numbers, of Mr, 
Macquoid’s capital anthology of Jacobite Songs (London: Walter 
Scott); a reprint, in The Pocket Library, of Dickens's Pictures 
Srom Italy (London: Routledge); a new edition, being the 
seventh, of Mr. John Colquhoun’s The Moor and the Lock 
(London and Edinburgh: Blackwood) ; a new edition, being 
the eighth, of The Mining Manual (London: Skinner); of the 
New York State Report on Savings Banks and Trust Companies 
(London: Effingham Wilson); and The Fifth Annual Report of 
the Board of Railroad Commissioners for the Fiscal Year ending 
September 30, 1887 (London: Effingham Wilson). 

In noticing the Selected Essays from the Tatler, by Mr. A. C. 
Ewald, in the Saturday Review of August 25, p. 252, the pub- 
lishers were incorrectly mentioned as Messrs. Routledge instead 
of Messrs. Warne & Co., who actually issue the book. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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